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INTRODUCTION 


Truth was passionately pursued in Ancient India. The 
great seers of the past performed austere penance for reali¬ 
sing truth. As the result of that, they had actually visualized 
the Veda, the Divine Revelation. It is an eternal light and 
illumines the paths of action and knowledge. The systems of 
Indian Philosophy which deal with the paths are two •— one 
upholding the teaching contained in the former portions of the 
Veda, particularly the Brahmanas ; and the other, that con¬ 
tained in the latter portions of it, viz M the Upanisads. These 
two are, for this reason, respectively called Purva-Mlmamsa 
and Uttar a-Mimarhsa. The Purva-Mimamsa is usually called 
briefly, Mimamsa arid Uttara-Mimarhsa is known as Vedanta. 

The term ‘Mima.hsl’ is derived from the root ‘Man, to 
know 1 with the desiderative suffix, ‘San’; and it means the desire 
for knowledge. The terms ‘Ml mr»msante’, ‘Mimamsa’ 1 etc.,occur 
in the Veda and refer to the discussions of meaning of vcdic 
passages dealing with the performance of sacrifices. In due 
course, such discussions developed into a systematic Sastra and 
owing obviously to the conspicuous development of other 
systems of philosophy, the Mimamsa also came to be a full- 
fledged philosophic system with its own epistemology and 
ontology inaddition to being a systematization of ritual through 
a proper interpretation of the vedic texts. 

Jaimini [ 300 B C ] wrote the Mimamsa sutras. He refers 
i n his sutras to many Mimamsa Acsryas— Atreya, Karsoajani, 
Badari, Badarayana, Asmarathya, Aitisayana, Kamukayana, 

I Utsrjyam notsrjyam iti mimarLsante T S VI-2-6--4 
Saisanandasya mimamsa bhavati T U p, 2-6 
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Labukayana and Alekhana. The surmise of the modern scho - 
lars is that these are likely to have written similar works which 
are lost to us. Jaimini’s work contains 16 chapters. Chapters 1 
to 12 are called Mimamsa Kanda and 13 to 16 are called Sanka- 
rsa Kanda. The latter Kanda is also called Devata Kanda in 
view of the discussions regarding deities conducted here in 
many of its Adhikara^as. 

Mimamsa-sutras are two thousand and seven hundred, 
arranged in twelve chapters. The subjects of the twelve 
chapters are : 1. Sources of Dharma [Praraana ], 2. Distinction 
[Bheda ] of rites, 3 Ancillary [£>e§a], 4 Obligatory [Prayukti]> 
5 Order of sequence [Karma], 6 The qualification of a sacrifices 
etc. [Adhikara], 7 Extension of items in the model yaga to 
its modifications (Samanyato’tidesa), 8 Extension of items to 
individual rites [Visesato’tidista], 9 Adaptation of formulas, etc, 
(Uha), 10 Exclusion (Badha), 11 Centralisation (Tantra) and 
32 Extended Application (Prasanga). 

The chapters are normally divided into four Padas (pada 
means a quarter) but chapters third, sixth and tenth are 
having Sarabha Padas i.e., eight padas. There are about a 
thousand topics of discussions (Adhikaranas). Each topic is 
treated in six parts : 1) the subject to be explained (visaya) ; 

2) doubt [visaya]; 3) objection [Purvapaksa] ; 4) reply 

[Siddhanta] ; 5) Purpose [Prayojana] and 6) Consistency or 
relevence of topic [Sangatij. Each topic sets forth a rule of 
interpretation [Nyaya] e.g. in Dharma jijnasadhikarana, the 
rule of interpretation or Nyaya of improperly of imagining an 
unseen fruit when there is a seen fruit is enunciated. There 
are many such rules of interpretations. Infact, these principles 
of interpretations are followed to give a verdict or draw a 
conclusion in legal works and Dharma STstra treatises. Even 
the Vedanta, the final doctrine is established on the basis 
of these rules of interpretations. 

The purpose served by Mimamsa is threefold- 1) Evolving 
the rules of interpretations [ N y ay as] for the interpretation of 
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Vedic passages. Therefore, this system is called VakyasHstra. 
2) Giving authoritative rulings on sacrificial matters and fixing 
the correct procedure fe the nature of sacrifices. For this reason, 
it is called Karma Mimlmsa. 3) It is also a system of Indian 
ph.losophy and hence discusses about epistemology and onto¬ 
logy. In this connection the contribution made by Mlmamsa 
for the discussion of non-hum^n origin of the Vedas and self 
validity of kn y pledge are invaluable. Its concepts, of souh 
liberation, each disolution (Pralava) preceding the other; impo¬ 
rtance of law ; secondary position of the deities ; ascertainment 
of meanings of words comprising the Vedas and Sastras follow 
ing the establishment meanings and wor ds of common usage, 
etc., are peculiar. 

Jaimini must have flourished before Pacini, the author of 
Astadhyavi, because he has not f dlowed Panini’s rules, e.g. 
Dyavos tadheti cet gavyasya tadadisuf JS], According to Panini, 
Dyavaprthivyoh and gavam ayanasya should be used instead of 
Dyavoh and gavyasya respectively. 

Three Vrtiis or short commentaries by Bodhayana, Upa- 
varsa and Bhavadasa seem to have been written on J S. These 
are not available now. Some extracts of Upavarsa’s Vrtti are, 
however, incorporated in Sahara’s Bhiiaya. 

The earliest commentary, which is available to us, on the 
J S is the Sabara-Bha?ya by 3abarasvrunin. In it there are 
references to previous Mimfimsakas who were perhaps authors 
of the commentaries which have not come down to us. Sabar^a- 
svarain must have flourished before Paianjali, the author of 
Mahabhusya on Pfmini Sutras, because he has not followed 
Patanjali’s rules. In this context, Sri S. Subramanya Pastry 
makes these remarks 1 — In dissolving the compound Dharma- 
jijnfisa Sahara adopted the caturthl vibhaku. Dharmaya jijnfiKii 
following Katyayana and not Pataca!i who has condemned 
the Sasthl Samlsa in the caturtlii vibhakti. Kumarila, how- 

I p p Intro r. 5 
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ever, following Pataiijali has recommended the sixth case 
in dissolving the compound and interpreted the Bhasya text, 
‘Dharmaya jijnasa’ as giving the conclusive meaning. And 
Sahara’s non mention of Patanjali* in this context markedly 
shows that he was prior to Patanjali since if he had seen 
Patanjalfs Bhasya, he would have atieast made a mention of 
that view-” Hence we may approximately fix the date of 
Sahara at about 100 B. G. ^abarasvainin is also designated as 
Aditvadeva, who changed to Sahara when he disguised himself 
as a forester for fear of Jaina persecution 1 2 . Nothing is known 
about the place where the Bhasyakara was born but, Dr. Jha 
on the basis of certain passages from the Bhasya, suggests his 
being Northerner. 

Bhartrmitra (400 A. D.) wrote a commentary i.e. Tatva- 
suddhi on the Bhasya, but it is not extant now. His views are 
referred to and refuted by Kumarila. According to Partha. 
sarathi, bhartrmitra introduced many wrong theories into the 
system and thus made it an atheist system 3 . 

The period of seventh century was the golden age in the 
history of Indian philosophy. The great Sankara, Kumarila, 
Prahakara and others were born during this century. They 
dedicated their lives to re-establish vedic culture which was 
eclipsed by Buddhism. As we know the Buddhists had severally 
attacked the performances of vedic rites and rituals and there 
was every danger of losing the influence of vtdic culture for 
ever. It was, therefore, necessary that a revival should have 
taken place and the importance of the vedic rituals and rites 
vindicated against Buddhism. This was perhaps the reason why 
Mimamsa was once so widely read and several scholars wrote 
on it in their own .individual way. 

1 on 1-1-5 J S Sahara mentions Panini ; and 10-8-1 both 
Pacini and Katyayana. 

2 Dr, Jha supposes Aditvadeva to be the original nam® of 
^abarasvamin—see PM p. 5 


3 N R p. 3 
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Kumarila Bhatta (620-703) was a versatile scholar who 
wrote a commentary on £>abarabha§ya. It is in three j»arts : 
1. Slcaka-vartika (1. I) 2. Tantra-vartika (I. 2 to 3. 8) and 
3. Tup tika (4-12). Besides, he is also ascribed to be the 
author of one Brha^tika and another Madhyamatlka.These tikas 
are not available now. The main object of £>loka-vartika was 
to offer a strong criticism of Buddhistic doctrines and it deals 
mainly with the philosophical exposition. Remaining two 
parts were intended for a detailed explanation of J. S. and 
S. Bh. Kumarila, while writing the independent commentary, 
founded a school of his own, which came to be recognised the 
Bhatta school. 

Prabhakara (650-700), the founder of another school i.e. 
Prabhakara school or Guru school, wrote two independent 
commentaries on S. Bh., i. e. Brhatl also called Nibandhana- 
tlka and Laghvi, otherwise Vivara$a uka. Prabhakara criti¬ 
cised the doctrines propounded by Kumarila and differed 
from him on numerous points. The divergence starts from 
the very first sutra itself. Dr. Jha is of the view that Pra¬ 
bhakara is more faithful to S. Bh. than Kumarila 1 and Prof. 
Hiriyanna also thinks that original teachingst of the Mimamsa 
is better preserved in the writings of Prabhakara. 2 But so for 
as Brhatl is concerned, I cannot subcribe to this opinion. On 
many occasions Prabhakara has given forced interpretations 
and has twisted the Bha$ya in order to suit his own views. 
Prof. Kuppuswami Sastry is of the view that Prabhakara 
school must have been represented in the anti-Kumarila 
period of Mimamsa, by writers like Bhartr mitral 

Opinions have been expressed regarding the teach.er 
pupil relationship between Kumarila Bhatta and Prabhakara. 
The title, “Guru” of Prabhakara is explained by a curious 
incident. Once when Kumarila had to explain an ambigu¬ 
ous passage, “ Atrapi noktam tatra tu noktam iti dviruktam", 
he could not make out of the puzzle. After sometime, one 
of his disciples, Prabhakara, solved the puzzle, “Atra api na 
uktarn tatra tu na uktam iti dvih uktam” and gave the 

2 oip.p 302 TAiocrFnTJiT 
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solution. The teacher was immensely pleased with it and 
commended Prabhakara for his ingenious explanations by 
conferring on him the title, l 2 Guru\ From that time onwards 
Prabhakara came to be known as Guru and his school as 
Gurumata. 

Kumarila and Prabhakara, the founders of the two schools 
gave a systematic form to the Mlmamsa, discussing in detail all 
the important philosophical topics which had been incidentally 
dealt with by Jaimini and 3abara. Almost the entire later 
Mimimsa literature came to be based on these two authors. 
Even those who, coming after them, wrote direct commentaries 
on the J S belonged to either of these two schools* Scholars 
like Mandanamiira, Umveka, Vacaspatimisra, Parthasarathi 
and Khandadeva were the foremost among the followers of the 
Bhatta school. Salikanatha, Bhavanatha, Candra, Nandisvara 
and Ramanujacarya were the only followers of the Prabhakara 
school. A third school was added to these two in the name 
of Murarimisra whose views are generally refered to as 
Misramata by the later writers 1 . 

Dr. Umes Miira describes glorious past of the .Prabha¬ 
kara school ,2 thus J “Of these two schools the Prabhakara 
school became more and more popular. It attracted the 
attention of scholars from different parts of the country 
There was hardly a scholar of Mimarosa who did not study 
and write on this school. Rut several of these scholars pre- 

1 Murari was a great Mimdmsaka who held independent 

views distinct from those of Kumarila and Prabhakara on 
several topics of Purva-Mimamsa, which has led to the say¬ 
ing ■— ‘ Mur arch trtiyah panthah.’ He is placed between the 
eleventh and the twelvth centuries A.D. Two works ascribed 
to him are available : 1. The Tripldi nltinayana is a comm¬ 
entary on J S 1-2-4; 2. The Ekadasadhyayadhikarana 

deals with Tantra and Avapa which forms the subject matter 
of the eleventh chapter of the J. S. 

Citations in Sahara-bhusya p. 10 

2 jha commemoration vol. r. 242. 
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served their own individuality and created several subdivh 
sions under this school. The reason why this school be- 
came so popular seems to be that, unlike the Bhatta school 
it gave more scope for independent reasoning.'” Sri P. V. 
Kane also supports the view and shows epigraphical eviden¬ 
ces for that 1 . However, later the Bhatta school became 
more popular than the Prabhakara school and eclipsed it* 
Till the publication of the Prakarana-pahcika and of Dr. Jha’s 
thesis on this school, the details concerning this school was 
practically restricted to the references given by the 
Bhattas, etc. 

In this thesis, I propose to study the problems regarding 
differences between Bhatta and Prabhakara schools of Ml- 
marnsa in the context of epistemology, ontology and £>astra 
topics. In the course of discussions, an attempt is made to 
co-ordinate and evaluate the explanations regarding the 
differences provided by the schools themselves. 

As the literature of the schools is very vast, it has 
compelled me to limit the study to the selected works 
under each of the schools, the texts which are of basic 
importance and have consructive value only are selected 
for the present study. I have selected as far as possible 
the works of the founders of these schools, as well as 
some celebrated works of each school, such as £>astradlpika, 
Prakaraijapaficika, etc. The manuals, which contain the 
elaboration or compendium of what has been said in ori¬ 
ginal texts of the schools and the works of modern scho¬ 
lars are also consulted for a clear and critical presenta¬ 
tion of the subject matter. 

References to the concept of differences of the schools 
occar partly in the works dealing with particular' schools 
or systems such as the Prabhakara Mimamsa, Epistemology 
of Bhatta school of Mimamsa, Karma Mimamsa, etc., or the 
standard works dealing with the history of Indian philo¬ 
sophy. The problem however, is not studied independently 


1 HDS. Vp. H92. 
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and systematically. The present work is devoted mainly 
to what has been written by the Mimamsakas in their 
works. In such cases, the author cannot claim originality 
in the real sense of the term. But still* it is hoped that 
the work will fulfil a hitherto unsatisfied need of a syste¬ 
matic account of the nature and basis of the divergences 
of the two Mimamsa schools. 

The material presented is systemwise and topicwise. 
The Bhatta view is discussed first and is followed by the 
Prabhakara view. 

In the case of Sanskrit technical terms, the usually 
adopted English renderings have been accepted and the 
original terms are given in brackets to avoid confusion. 
I had to depart from the accepted translation sometimes, 
to make the meaning as clear as possible* However, when 
I found no translation which can retain the original sha¬ 
de of meaning, 1 preffered to retain the original Sanskrit 
term only. 

At the end of book I have given a list of works con¬ 
sulted during the preparation of this work. In most of the 
cases, the important passages have been quoted in original 
in the foot-notes. In some cases, to avoid elaboration, only 
the reference to the original texts is given. 
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In this section, I will provide a list 1 of authors of Mimanisa 
literature with their works, to give an idea of Bhatta’s predomi¬ 
nance over Prabhakaras. The list describes about 119 authors who 
wrote some works on Mimamsa. Of the 171 works whose titles 
are known to us, only 161 are available now ; the remaining 
ones, if we know anything about them, are known through 
fragmentary references taken from the works of philosophers 
who addressed polemics toward their views. Of the 161 works 
available in manuscript, 79 have been edited, some more than 
once, and 12 have been translated wholly or partially into 
English. 

LIST OF MIMAMSA AUTHORS AND WORKS 
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Place 
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Jaimini 


Jaimini Sutras (T) 
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1 

The list primerly based on Dr 

* Umesh Misra’s critical 


Bibliography to PMIIS pp 5-68 and V. A. Ramasvami sastrfs 
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T Translated and Published M available in Manuscript (s) 
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MEANS OF VALID KNOWL 


PERCEPTION 


We shall turn to problems of epistemology i 
we shall survey the antological categories. We 
to treat epistemology before metaphysics becausi 
of the objects of knowledge is grounded in the me 
ledge only [Manadhina Meyasiddhih], This is r 
our own times, where all metophysical problems 
through an analysis of knowledge ; and again, all 
cal criticism is usually based upon epistemological 

The term ‘Pramana’ derived from the root T 
prefix ‘Pra’) meaning ‘to measure out 5 . Pram, 
designating valid knowledge. The validity of a 
grounded in a Pramana, a means of valid knowledge 
‘Pramana’ has two expressed senses. One is Pra 
knowledge and other Prami-kara$a or means of 
Grammer admits of the formation of the word 
senses. According to Panini, The suffix here is ‘lyul 
The suffix can be used without attaching any extra 
that of the root. In this case the word Pramapa 
are synonyms. The suffix can also mean ‘means’, i. 
the word expresses the meaning of means of right 
Tn the present context, the word is used in the lat 
viz., means of right knowledge. 

A means of knowledge is defined as the collect! 
conditions of right knowledge, Jaimmi, the Sutra! 
yes the three attributes, viz., 1) absence of defects i 


1 WZ ^ PS 3-3 115 PS 3-3- 
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[Aautpattika], 2) absense of contradictory knowledge [Avyati- 
reka], and 3) Previously unacquired [Arthe’ nupalabhdhe], 1 
to the means of Dharma. Hence it is clear that the constituents 
of a means of knowledge are— absence of defects in the source, 
absence of contradiction and the apprehension of that which 
was not previously known. 

According to £>afoarasvamin, the bhasyakara, consciousness 
is the means of knowledge but, unlike the Buddhist, he holds 
that the result produced by the means of knowledge is different 
from the means itself. This result is knownness (Jnatata) of 
the object. 

The Buddhist gives definition of means of knowledge as, 5 a 
non controdicted experience of an object hither to uncognised’ 
{'Anadhigatarthadhigantj- Prama^am avisamvadi Jfianam] 2 . The 
criticism of Kumarila and his followers is directed against the 
Buddhist view that this definition is too comprehencive (Ati- 
vyapta) and too narrow (Avyapta) as it includes some cases of 
memory and excludes inferential knowledges of past and future 
objects under right knowledge because, some cases of memory 
possess efficiency and the inferential knowledges lack practical 
efficiency. 3 

The Naiysyika defines means of knowledge as, e thc instru¬ 
ment of knowledge’ [Prama karariam Pramariam] 4 . Even thou 
there is no dispute about the definition but, we can see a contro¬ 
versy over the validity of restatement. The Naiysyika do not 
accepts validity to restatements. According to him it does not 
possess any difference from the previous knowledge either in 
the determination of facts or in empirical usage. Hence it 
should not be included in right knowledge. But the Bhutto 
accepts validity to restatements like continuous streams of 
knowledge [Dhara Vahika Jnana]. 

1 SffSTST: cTCS 5TRtT^5T:, aT3^fc^^T«i r 5- 

JTcsnrmt js, l—l—o sprouter i 

2 PV ; 1 — 1. I NBT, p 17 

3 KK. p ,102 

4 srqrqr^i qqrqnr \ sr^r ^ snrpt srTrqRut itb p 1 
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BHattA view 

Kumarila Bhatta defines means of knowledge as that know¬ 
ledge which is means in enabling us to apprehend that c special 
luminosity’ [Prakasa Visesa] which abides in the objects appre. 
henced. 1 Parthasaralhi says that what constitutes means of know¬ 
ledge is the knowledge of that which is not contradicted by a 
subsequent experience and which relates to something not pre¬ 
viously apprehended [Karapa dosa badhaka jnana rahitam agr- 
hitagraJii jnanait Prama^air]. 2 One may ask that in a continueous 
stream of knowledge [Dhiravahika Jnana] [referring to the same 
objec ], we have fixing our attention on the object, different in¬ 
tellections of the same object, eg. * this js a book this is a book 
and so on’ ; the intellections that are subsequent to that which 
is 'he first member of the series are merely a repetition and as 
such they [ f he later ones] cease to be valid. Reply of the Bhattas 
to this is that, even there, there is the knowledge of each 
succeeding element of time like, ‘this’ ‘this’, which was un¬ 
known, and because the existence of the book in the succeeding 
moment is not understood by the previous knowledge. 3 

The Bhatta accepts six means of right knowledge. They 
are : perception [Pratyaksa], inference [Anumana], verbal testi¬ 
mony [£>abda], analogy [Upamana], Presumption [Arthapadi] 
and non-apprehension [Anupalabdhi]. The Materialist [Carvaka] 
recognize only one means of right knowledge, viz, perception. 4 
He rejects the validity of inference on the ground that -here 
is not sufficient warrant for believing in the truth of the perva¬ 
sion [vyapli] which forms it basis. But this argument stullifiss 
the Materialist’s own position. His conclusion that k inference 
is not valid’ is itself the result of induction, and points to a 
conviction that in one case, atleast, the relation of pervasion 
holds true. 

1 creums STgcT# TTfa 1 

srmpcrW fsrenrc crcsroror saWra n sv, p, 103 

2 SD, p, 45 3 ibi d, p, 45 

4 fefprofa sfV 

5TT|; srrvr^r: qswTffr ^ ^ ersfa ^Rrfe?rr: 

11 m m 5 p, 19 
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Buddhists say that as (here are only two kinds of objects, 
so there can be only two kinds of means of right knowledge to 
grasp each of them. And there is no third kind of object in 
addition to perceptible and inperceptible. There can be no¬ 
thing which is neither perceptible nor inperceptible. Perception 
is able to grasp perceptible objects, and inference can grasp 
inperceptible hence, only two means of knowledge. 1 Vais'esi- 
kas also accept only two. They include verbal testimony in 
inference. Their argument is that in the form of a inference in 
'which the words or the meanings of words in a sentence form 
the subject jPaksa]; the connection of meanings remembered 
through these words forms the probandim [SadhyaJ; on 
account of group -words possessing such accessories as verbal 
expectancy, etc., forms the reason ; even like my sentence 
forms the example. 2 Putting forword this inference, the 
vai^esika argues that wdiile the verbal testimony can be had 
through inference. But the Bhatta refutes this argument by 
pointing out dissimilar knowledges that arise respectively 
through inference and word. If the argument of the vais'esikas 
that verbal testimony also arises through inference, then the 
knowledge that arises through inference must be, T know this by 
inference’. But this is dissimilar to the knowledge that rises 
among people, for it is observed that one gets the notion, Tknow 
this through verbal testimony’, whenever verbal knowledge is 
gained. There fore, verbal knowledge is a distinct means of 
knowledge. 

Sankhyas and Bhasarvajna accept three means of right 
knowledge, viz., perception, inference and verbal testimony. 
Other means of knowledge noted by other philosophers, accord¬ 
ing to Bhasarvajna, could be included under these three. 3 He 
argues later with great ingenuity that his system of three means 
of right knowledge does not, infact, go against Gautama’s 

1 wm fsmm t sripj aw fas % w 

srmqrPcR: 11 1st chapter. 

2 Tiwfh srtTrsrrerc<rrcOT cttcTit 

i 

3 Nyaya sangraha Varttika, p, 6 
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system of four. Gautama first spoke of five sense organs in NS 
1-1-12 and then in another place accepted the internal organ 
(mind) as the sixth sense organ. This shows that, according to 
Bhasarvajna, Gautama’s enumeration of items was not always 
meant to be exact or even mutually exclusive of other lists. 
Thus, alhough Gautama mentioned four means of right know¬ 
ledge he would not have denied the fact there are only three. 1 
This argument is not satisfactory because it was criticized by 
his own Naiyayikas. Naiyayikas accept four means of right 
knowledge. 2 

The Prabhakara adds one more means of right knowledge, 
viz., presumption [Arthapatti] to the list of means of right 
knowledge. Their argument is that when we learn something 
and find it difficult to understand because of incompatibility we 
assume something else in order to understand it. It is 
different from inferene, while in inference the probans (Hetu) 
cannot exist in the subject unless the probandum (Sadhya) does, 
in presumption the relation is reserved ; the Probandum cannot 
exist in the subject unless the probans does. 

The Bhatta adds one more, viz., non-apprehension, to the 
list of means of right knowledge. The knowledge about non¬ 
existence of an object is got through the non-apprehension. 
Pauranikas accept Concurence (Sambhava) and Tradition 
(Aitihya) also as distinct means of right knowledge. But the. 
Mlmarhsaka rejects special status to them as distinct means of 
knowledge on the following grounds : concurence is knowledge 
of a part derived from knowledge of the whole but this is merely 
a kind of inference, [e.g. since there are a thousand people in 
the room, there are a hundred people there]. Tradition is 
vebal testimony if it is true, and not a means at all if it is not. 
Therefore six only are the means of right knowledge. Here 
the Rimayana also supports the six fold theory of means of 
knowledge, thus, c O Rama ! in the world there are six means of 
knowledge by which, everything is comprehended’ 3 . 


1 Nysya Sangraha Vartika (Nyaya Sara), p, 81 

2 NS, 1-1-4 

3 The Ramiyana of Valmiki, Ara^ya Kanda, 52-8 
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PRABHAKARA view 

It is said that a thing or principle can be established by 
definitions and means of right knowledge and not by a mere 
statement (Na hi Pratijnamatrena Vastusiddhih. Laksanapra- 
manabhyam Vastusiddhih], 1 or that the establishment of an 
object of knowledge depends upon the means of right knowledge 
[Manadhina meyasiddhik]. ^alikanatha says that there are 
conflicting views among the philosophers as regards the number 
of means of right knowledge, etc., though the establishment 
of the object of knowledge through the detailed the common 
feature of all the systems of Indian philosophy. 2 

As described above, the word, ‘Pramana’ has two mean¬ 
ings :— 1) Prama or right knowledge and 2) Prama-Karana or 
means of right knowledge. The Bhattas follow the latter mean¬ 
ing, i.e. means of right knowledge and the Prabhakaras follow 
the former, i.e. right knowledge. S’alikanatha defines Pramana as 
follows, ‘experience is right knowledge and it is something 
different from memory’ [‘Anubhutih Pramanam sa smrteranya’]. 3 
Memory is regarded as invalid knowledge in as much as it stands 
in need of a previous knowledge. According to the Prabhakara? 
it is not a necessary condition of validity of knowledge that its 
object should be one that is not already known. 

One may ask here that this definition is too comprehensive 
(Ativyapta) as it includes error under knowledge. The reply of 
the Prabhakara to this is that there is no error at all, but what 
passes for error as two knowledges, occuring consecutively, 

1 Quoted, for example, JNMV, 1-1-2 

2 fanmr srgsrT i 

cTcft ii pp ? p, 122 

3 snrm srr s*r?r^rT ?*rfcr: i 

gcffcu pp, p , 127 

Valid knowledge is experience, and it is something 
different from memory which is the name of that 
cognition which arises solely from the impresson 
left by some previous experience. 
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neither of which is in itself erroneous. Of the knowledges 
one is perceptual and other is recollective as in that of a piece 
of nacre mistaken for silver [Sukti-rajata]. We only forget that 
they are two knowledges. Actually speaking there is no wrong 
knowledge at all. 1 

The controvercy centres around the question whether a 
right knowledge is necessarily a new piece of information. The 
Prabhakara is emphatic in answering the question in the nega¬ 
tive and the Bhatta in answering in the affirmative. The Pra¬ 
bhakara contends that if a means of right knowledge is rightly 
employed in knowing a thing, the following knowledge must 
be deemed valid, irrespective of whether the features thus known 
in the thing are familliar to us or not; the Bhatta’s answer back 
by arguing that a thing as associated with one moment must 
work different from the same thing as associated with another 
moment, not to take knowledge of an unfamilliar feature in a thing 
means not to acquire right knowledge concerning this thing. 

As might have become obviosus us by now, the question 
whether memory is a case of right knowledge. The Prabhakara 
divides all knowledges in to those of the nature of memory and 
those not of the nature of memory but, unlike the Bhatta, he 
refuses to further subivide the non-mnetic in to right, wrong, 
doubt, etc., and maintained that the non-mnetic knowledge is 
the nature of right knowledge. The number of means of right 
knowledge recognized by the systems of Indian philosophy as 
follows 2 — 1) The Materialists accept only one, viz., perception 
2) The Vai£esikas and the Buddhists accept two viz., perception, 
and inference. 3) The Samkhyas accept three, viz., perception, 
inference and verbal testimony. 4) The Naiyayikas recognize 
four, viz., perception, inference, verbal testimony and analogy. 

1 ?th .... pp, P, 122 

2 cr«rr i prefer: i 

r i ^ srem sfa after: .... 

NS on pp, 112 

i-rsr *tr z&wugn mx i 

ii pp, p, 128 
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5) The Bhattas sanction six, viz., perception, inference, verbal 
testimony, analogy, presumption and non-apprehension. The 
Pauranikas add two more to the list, viz., probability [Sambha- 
va] and Tradition [Aitihya]. The Prabhakaras, however, 
establish only five means of right knowledge, since they show 
that tradition can be included in verbal testimony, and proba¬ 
bility in inference, and non-apprehension is superfluous. 


Validity of Knowledge 


Here, a doubt arises whether the validity and non-validity 
of right and wrong knowledges are self proved (Svatah) or 
proved by some other means (Paratah). Madhavacarya refers 
four principal views on this point, thus, “ The Sankhyas hold 
that both validity and non-validity are self-proved ; the Naiya- 
yikas hold that both are proved by some thing else (as inference, 
etc.) ; the Buddhists hold that the latter is self-proved and the 
former proved by something else; the Mimamsakas maintain 
that validity is self proved and non-validity proved by some¬ 
thing else” 1 

As we are mainly interested in determining validity only, 
the contest chiefly lies between the Mlmatrsaka view of self- 
proof and the Naiyayika view of proof by some other means. 

NAIYAYIKA VIEW 

The Naiyayikas say that the validity found in the appercep¬ 
tion [Anuvyavasaya Jnana], first, one has the knowledge, 
‘This is water’. Next arises the apperception ‘ I know this 
water’. In this apperception, water, its genus waterness (Jala- 

sr*Tflf srr§: srr*no^ i 

svrmc* ?5fcr: srrg: u 

Sarva darsana sangraha, p, 279 
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tva) and the relation between water and i's genus — all these 
three are objects, and all these are valid apprehensions. Here, 
their validity is not apprehended by apperception. Therefore, 
it is not selfiproved but proved by other means [Paratah]. For 
example, first one has the knowledge of water, then one goes to 
take that water and finds the water. Here, the knowledge of 
water is valid because, this knowledge of water produces an 
action which in turn produces the fruit (of getting the water to 
drink etc.) 1 

A negative example (vyatireka drstanta) for the same is : 
‘That which is not like this, is not like this’, i.e. ‘where 
there is no motivation for an action that produces a fruit, there 
is also no validity’. In this way, the validity of the first know¬ 
ledge is determined. The second and third knowledges are also 
determined to be valid on the strength of the example of the 
first knowledge. Thus, it is proved that the validity of know¬ 
ledge is proved by inference (i.e. Paratah Prama$ya), a doubt 
arises as to what causes the production of validity in knowledge 
and what causes the apprehension of validity in knowledge. 

Here, the discussion is as to whether validity also is caused 
by the causal apparatus that produces knowledge (Jnanotpadaka 
samgri) or by the apparatus other than the causal apparatus that 
produces knowledge. Here Naiyayikas conclude that validity of 
perception is born of guna. In this case, the contact of the eye 
wite the object capable of producing valid perception is the guna. 
If it is nonvalidity it is born of defect (Dosajanya). In inference 
the knowledge of Vyapaka (which is greater in extent) as existing 
in a place where there is Vyapya (which is less in extent) is the 
guna. In analogy the knowledge of resemblance is the guna. 
In verbal testimony the knowledge of proper competibility etc., 
is the guna. Thus, the causal apparatus of the validity of a 
knowledge being different from the causal apparatus bringing 

1 Nyaya Kandali, 91 

Nyaya Kusumanjali, p, 4-1 

Nyaya siddhanta muktavall, p, 118 

5mm * \\ Ksriksvals, 136 
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about a knowledge, it ought to be admitted that the production 
of the validity of knowledge (jfiana primanyotpatti) and the 
apprehension of validity (jnapti) are both " caused by other 
sources (paratah). 

bhatta VIEW 

Kumarila Bhatta criticizes the Naiyayika view on the 
ground that it has to be admitted that the validity of knowledge 
is natural to that, for a capacity which is not natural to a thing 
cannot be produced in it by something else'. Things certainly 
require a cause for their production, but once they are produced 
they perform their function all by themselves. Here Parthasa- 
rathi comments that a jar requires clay, etc. for its production 
but not for its drawing water, etc. Similarly, a knowledge requi¬ 
res a cause for its production but it requires nothing else for 
its producing the function called ‘ascertainment of an object.^ 

The chief objection against the Naiyayika view is that if 
the validity of a knowledge is to be determined by on extra 
inference, the validity of that inference again will have to be 
ascertained by an another inference, and so on‘ad infinitum.’ 3 
in this way there will be no certainity of knowledge. For that 
reason, to avoid the blemish ‘ad infinitum’ self-validity of know- 
ledge is to be accepted. 

The reason why it was pursued with so much interest by 
Mimamsakas. seems to be its important bearing on the question 
of the authority of the Vedas. If verbal testimony was self-vaild 
the validity of the Vedas was self-evident, and they required no 
external sanction to prove their claim to unflinching obedience; 

1 srurTonfirrcr ^trarnr i 

^ stffgr; spcfjjfiN 11 

SV, Codaas, st, 47 ; "nRM, p, 31; MM, p, 5 

2 f|f JTf?<pigrf*?r 4T?TT§T;vrsfq ftqj Sftqqftr 

NRM, Codana 47 ; SD, p, 97. 

3 eretrrfq ?qr?srmvrm « 

SV, Codana, st, 51 



while if verbal testimony was not self proved and proved by 
some other things, the Vedas required some external proof of 
their authority, and the Mfmamsakas do not admit of an author 
for the Vedas, hence the Veda could not be reliable. 

The term, Svatah’ means,‘both the knowledge and its validity 
are produced by one and the same material’ (svajnana janakasa- 
magrltah jnaptih). The Bhattas maintain that the knowledge 
of knowledge is always of the nature of inferential knowledge 
and not of mental perception. Whenever a knowledge is pro¬ 
duced through perception or inference, then by that knowledge 
a particular quality, ‘knownness’ (j ha tat a) is produced in the 
known objects. As a result, we experience ‘ I have known the 
jar’. This knowledge appears only after the knowledge of jar. 
Prior to the production of this quality, ‘knownness’, we simply 
know ‘it is a jar’ by mere perception. 1 

PRaBHaKARA view 

There is no difference, between the two systems of Mlmarhsa, 
about the validity of knowledge but, the Prabhakara maintains 
that, in every knowledge, the knower, the known object, and 
knowledge itself, along with its validity are presented. They 
hold that knowledge is of self-illuminous nature. As a lamp first 
manifests the object, then itself and finally the wick, the locus 
of light, the knowledge also first manifests the object, then itself 
and finally the soul (Atman), the locus of knowledge. Thus all 
perceptions include the object, the knowledge and the knower, 
the soul. It is known technically as ‘triputi-pratyaksa’ 2 . 

A comparative study of the Bhatta system and the Prabha¬ 
kara system reveals the fact that both these systems have the 
following common points of agreement :— 1) No extra 

material is required in determining the validity. 2) The know¬ 
ledge of the objects do not depend on the consciousness of after 
cognition, in which the subject is also presented [Anuvyavasayaj 
for its own manifestation. 3) All kinds, of knowledge are 

1 ‘Validity of knowledge in Indian Logic’, 

Dr, Raghavan Felcitation Volume-, p, 182. 

2 Bfhati, p, 48 
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always tripartite cognition [Triputi gocara]. It would not be 
correct to say that only the knowledge ‘I know the book’ is 
tripartite perception because even in the knowledge, ‘It is a book’ 
we experience that this type of knowledge also includes the 
book, its form and its locus, the soul. It is in the fitness of the 
argument that this very knowledge also manifests the validity’ 
and that the knowledge of book do not depend on any other 
extra material for its validity. 

It may be observed here that it is only on the third point 
that the Bhatta differs from the Prabhakara because according 
to the Bhatta the knowledge being tripartite cognition could not 
become the cause of its own manifestation. This point of the 
Prabhakara appears to the Bhatta as a self contradictory one 
on the simple ground that the subject is always different from 
the object. The subject and the object are never identical. To 
admit knowledge as subject as well as object of manifestation 
would involve self-contradiction. 


ERROR 


The Mimariisaka, like the Naiyayi ka, declares that the in¬ 
validity of knowledge derives extrinsically [paratal?] on the 
simple ground that wrong knowledge alway stlcpendcs on visual 
defect. The vision of rope-snake [rajju sarpabhriinti] is just 
due to the lack of proper contact between eye and rope. This 
illusion, technically, called as Khyati or error. All the systems 
of Indian philosophy have their own theories of error. 
They are':— 1) self apprehension [Atmakhyfiti] of the Idealist 
Buddhists [Yogacara or Vijnanavada Bauddhas], apprehensi¬ 
on of non being [Asat khyati] of the Nihilist Buddhists [Madhya - 
mika or Sunyavada Bauddhas], 3) non-apprcliension [Akhyati] 
of the Prabhakaras, 4) misapprehension [Anyathii khyati] of 
the Naiyayikas, 5) apprehension of indefinite [Anirvaeamya- 

1 3TCT^rf^^ttTfcr^mrf?f: i vv, p, 24 

SV, Nirslamba, st, 117 
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khyati] of Advaita Vedautins and 6) misapprehension [Viparita 
khyati] of the Bhattas. 

The Idealist says that the object that is presented in an 
error is wholly mental, which is wrongly projected as something 
external. That is, in the rope-snake illusion, it is mental idea 
of snake that comes out and manifests as an external object 
after being superimposed on the rope. Thus, according to him, 
in an illusion, a subjective idea is cognized as an external 
object. They say that actually there are no external objects 
but only ideas [vijnanas]. Erroneous knowledge consistes in 
the self or consciousness externalizing itself in the form of 
objects, such as the snake in the current example. 

This theory was refuted by pointing out that the sublating 
knowledge, ‘this is not silver’ [nedam rajatam]; does not sublate 
the externality of the object of erroneous knowledge, nor does 
it establish the internality thereof 1 . 

The Nihilist says that the object that is presented in an 
illusion is wholly non-existent (Asat) i.e. in an illusion, a non¬ 
existent thing, say snake in the rope-snake illusion, is known 
as existent. According to him, error consists in the knowledge 
of a non-being as a being. In the example where the rope is 
cognized as snake, the person concerned knows snake, which is 
a non-being, as a being. Had the snake been a being the know¬ 
ledge would not be an illusion. The Mimamsaka criticizes it 
by asking how a non-being, which is of the character of the 
void, and is therefore devoid of all types of distinguishing 
characteristics, can ever be apprehended. Even if it be admitted 
that the knowledge of non-being is possible, then this theory 
does not differ essentially from the theory of misapprehension 
of the Mimamsaka. 

The Nihilist, further, on the analogy of dream knowledge, 
argues that, just as in the dream state, in instances of illusion 
arising during the waking state too, knowledge of object which 
is non-existent is possible. The objection of the Bhatta 
against to the view is that the Nihilist fails to note the real 

1 VV, pp, 152-154 
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character of the knowledge which cognizes objects in the dream 
state. What actually happens in a dream is that, due to several 
reasons, a series of past impressions lying dormant up to then 
become activized and give rise to the knowledge of dream 
objects. Hence the theory of apprehension of non-being cannot 
be established on the analogy of dream knowledges. 1 

The Prabhakara holds that there is no illusory knowledge at 
all, and that which is called an illusory knowledge is made up of 
two elements, an experience and a recollection. W r hen we know 
rope as snake we actually cognize only the qualities common to 
rope and snake. The qualities common to rope and snake 
revive the idea of snake in our mind by association. Here one 
is perception i. e. seeing the rope, and another is recollection 
i.e. remembering the snake. One of these two knowledges, 
recollection, is mistaken for perception. It is this non-apprehen¬ 
sion of difference [bhedagraha] that leads to illusory knowledge 2 . 

Here, the Bhatta argues against the theory of non-apprehen¬ 
sion that why a person does fear while seeing the thing lying be¬ 
fore him, if he does not take it as snake. The volitional deci¬ 
sion could not be said to have been caused by the recollection 
of snake, as only the presence of the object itself, and not the 
recollection of it, can produce the activity; and snake is not 
present here. Hence the two in one theory cannot be established. 

The Naivayika view of error is what is called misapprehen¬ 
sion or Anyathakhyafi, according to which, the error consists in 
taking one thing for another. That is, the objec + appears as 
‘otherwise [anyatha]’ as some thing other than what it is. In 
the rope-snake illusion, for instance, rope is apprehended as 
otherwise i.e., as snake which exists in some other place. Thus, 
according to this view, illusion consists in perceiving snake not 

where it really is, but in the object rope. 

1 ibid, pp. 119-144 

2 T3TrT SirfcPsderT t^Tfa ^ 1 
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The Naiyayika’s contention is that at the time of illusory 
perception one perceives the snake that is else where through a 
super-normal sense contact [jnSna-laksana-pratyasatti]. There 
is almost complete agreement between the Naiyayika and the 
Bhatta regarding the explanation of error. But only the diffe¬ 
rence lies in the sense contact. The Naiyayika interposes a super¬ 
normal sense contact between the visual organ and the real 
snake. But the Bhatta accepting the relation as given considers 
the relation as non-existent. If the word "anyatha’ means "other 
than what it is 5 "Viparita 5 means "contrary to what it is’. 

The Advaita philosopher says that in the current example, 
the illusory snake is a entirely new creation by Maya with its 
two powers of projection and screening. Maya screens the real 
nature of the ‘this’ also creates in its place a snake anew 
which the percipient observes. It [snake] comes into existence 
with the perception and goes out of existence with the cessation 
of perception. Thus, the snake is an entirely new creation for 
the time being, on the rope, by Maya. The illusory snake is nei¬ 
ther a positive fsatj nor a negative entity (asat). It cannot be 
an absolute reality as it gets sublated. For, absolute reality can 
never be sublated. It cannot be absolute void, because it is 
perceived. As the illusory snake does not admit of being defi¬ 
nitely described as real or void, it should be called; hence ; 
indefinable [anirvacaniya] 1 . 

This theory also does not differ much from the theory of mis¬ 
apprehension and in the case of delusion caused by the presence 
of an external adjunct [sopadhika-bhrama], the Advaitin also 
follows only the theory of misapprehension. The delusion may be 
explained thus : a man suffering from jaundice mistakes a 
white conch to be yellow. Here yellowness belongs to the bile 
and not to the conch. But the yellowness of the bile comes to 
be erroneously referred to the conch. That is , the illusion is 
possible here because of confusion between conch and the bile. 
Thus, illusion consists in the cognition of one thing as another 
thing. This is nothing but the theory of misapprehension. 
Hence it is clear that in the case of delusion caused by the pre- 


1 Bhamati, 1-1-4. 
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ser.ce of ail external adjunct, the Advaitin follows only the 
theory of misapprehension. 

The Bhatta theory of error is known as misapprehension 
[viparita-khyati], According to it, in error, one cognizes a real 
object in the form of a different object which too is real. The 
contents of our knowledge as a complex may be false, but the 
several things we apprehend are true. Illusion creeps injuring 
the synthetic activity of the mind. In the example of the rope- 
snake when the rope is seen as snake the erroneous knowledge 
that arises takes the form, ‘this is a snake’. Here ‘this’ stands 
for the rope lying in front of the person, and it is first seen as 
something yonder lying and not as rope, the distinctive feature 
of rope being missed through some defect in sight. The visual 
perception of rope arises in the ordinary way, throughthe normal 
sense contact, between the sense organ and the object seen. The 
‘snakeness’, which belongs to the real snake else where, is pre¬ 
sented here as the attribute of the rope seen as ‘this’. It is there¬ 
fore seen that the relation alone is false, the ontological status 
of both the subject and the predicate remaining unaltered 1 . 

PRABHAKARA view 

The Prabhakara rejects the theory of misapprehension on the 
ground that if the possibility of a knowledge deviating from the 
true form of its object is once accepted, one would have to 
accept the possibility that all direct knowledge involves doubt 
as to its validity. In other words, even after perceiving an 
object, say for example, a jar,one would doubt whether it is really 
a jar ; for what guarantee is there that, as in the case of the rope, 
here also the knowledge has not deviated from the true form of 
its object. And if the theory of misapprehension is accepted, it 
would amount to accepting the proposition that in a case of illu¬ 
sion the knowledge reflects some thing other than the thing lying 
in front; in which case the knowledge will have no object to 
rest upon. 

Prabhakara describes the process of error as follows, “when 
a knowledge has for its object some thing which is similar to 

I SV, p. 245, st. 117 and p. 312, st. 160 (Com.) 
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another thing and when it fails to take note of the former thing s 
features that distinguish it from the latter, this knowledge gene¬ 
rates memory of this latter thing in the person who is, however, 
ignorant of the fact that he is having a piece of memory. Thus 
are explained the knowledges like that of nacre as silver” 1 . One 
may rise an objection against the view that if an object must 
have such a nature as is revealed iii a knowledge concerning it¬ 
self there can be no wrong knowledges, while if there can be wrong 
knowledges an object need not have such a nature as is revealed 
in a knowledge concerning itself. The reply of the Prabhakara 
is that when there arises concerning rope that is similar to snake 
a knowledge which, on account of defective sense-organs, fails 
to take note of such features of the rope as are no doubt present 
there and distinguish it from snake, while taking note of only 
such of its features as are common to it and snake this know¬ 
ledge gives rise to memory. On account of defect the knower 
does not have introspection with snake to the effect that he is 
having a memory. 

That is why he makes no difference between the perceived 
thing and the recollected thing. Thus, as a matter of fact, 
here there take place two knowledges, viz., perception of c it’ 
and memory of snake, for otherwise it is impossible to say how 
the knowledge of snake, comes about in this case. Definitely, 
the knowledge of snake is not product of sense organs, for snake 
has not here come in contact with sense organs. It is a rule 
that sense organs do not produce knowledge concerning a n 
object which has not come in contact with there, e.g., a 
blind person has no visual knowledges. Hence the concerned 
knowledge of snake is a case of memory. This is how the 
knowledges like that of rope as snake are explained as case of 
memory 2 . 

Vfirrercf i ottotRt 

WlferPTlfr .... Brhatii, pp. 50-51 
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The theory of non-apprehension of the Prabhakara holds a 
good psychological analysis of illusion. In the sentences of 
E>. Venkataramaiah 1 2 , it has this advantage over the theory ol 
misapprehension of the Bhattas in that it is true to the realism 
of the Mimaihsakas. While the Bhattas have to account for 
error by positing a relation [samsarga] which is non est and as 
such is subjective and so prove disloyal to their realistic 
postulate, the Prabhakaras, by cancelling error altogether and 
ascribing validity to all experience, can maintain their adhe¬ 
rence to realism unimpaired. 

The theory of non-apprehension of the Prabhakara seems 
to be an improvement upon the theory of apprehension of non- 
being of the Nihilist and the theory of self apprehension of the 
Idealist in this, that erroneous perception, according to it, 
does not, as it does in the view of Nihilist, lose its cognitive 
character altogether, nor is it reduced, as the Idealist reduces it, 
to a process of inner apprehension or introspection. So it is, in a 
sense, more satisfactory than the other two from the pyscholo- 
gical point of view. 

But according to this theory, there cannot be any verbal 
experience from the Vedic sentences which can deny the objects 
learnt already from the other sentences because, in that case, it 
will prove that the experience obtained from the first sentence 
as invalid. And this is against the Bhasyakara on this point.- 

1 D. Venkataramaiah’s Eng. Translation of Sastra 
Dipika, Intro, p. XIV. 

2 There are two kinds ot such Vedic sentences. In both 
cases, the sentence that comes later contradicts the 
objects learned from the earlier one. These are called 
Praptabadha and Apraptabadha sentences. Prabhakara 
has to explain these two Badhas which seen to militate 
against his Akhyativada. 

Sabarasvsmin is quite clear on this point. He urged 
that a certain thing experienced in one form from an 
earlier sentence in the Vedas is nullified by the experr 


continued in next page 



PERCEPTION 


All the systems of Indian philosophy accept that Pratyak§a 
[perception] is the chief among the means of knowledge because. 
Inference and other means of knowledge depend on perception 
for their data, while perception is immediate and direct. 

Preception is essentially a sensory knowledge arising from 
the contact of sense organs with the object. Inference, though 
obtained through sense organs, is different from perception as 
it gives the knowledge of distant objects indirectly. Similarly 
the remaining means of right knowledge. Perception being 
sensuous is evidenced by experience and convention. For, e.g. 
if one sees through visual organ or smells through olfactory 

ence of a sentence occurring later, and thus Badha takes 
place. This is called Praptabadha. Here also Pra- 
bhakara wants to show that Sahara’s words favour 
his own theory, and comments on the statements of the 
bha§ya stated above accordingly. He pleads that in 
the case of so called Praptabadhas where the perfor¬ 
mance of certain actions is denied later at the time 
when it is to be performed, there is no real denial of 
actions learnt from the previous sentences and are 
brought down for performance. The rites that are 
once recommended as Angas for execution in the Vikjrti- 
yagas, are always considered as Angas with reference 
to those Vikrtis but their denial later means they are 
not needed in the performance of the Vikrtiyaga as they 
are displaced by other Angas. The term Badha is used 
in this connection, because the Angas considered as 
unnecessary are not performed and as a matter of 
fact, there is no denial of anything known already. 
This view of Prabhakara has been criticised by Partha- 
sarathi, and he had shown how this theory of Prabha¬ 
kara militates against the unequivocal statements of 
Sabarasvamin on this point. 

K. S. Ramasvami S'astri, NRM, Intro, p. L. 
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organ, etc., one has the knowledge of colour or smell, etc. Thus 
it is an experience, which is actual, resulting from the contact 
of sense organs with the objects. 

The etymology of Pratyaksa in the sense of means of know¬ 
ledge is explained as Pratigatarii aksam or Aksasya prati visayam 
vrttih, the presence of a sense organ at each object. In the 
sense of knowledge, the same word is explained as Aksam 
aksam pratitya utpadyaie or pratigatam a£ritarh aksam, know¬ 
ledge which is obtained through each sense organ. The perce¬ 
ption knowledge is defined as that knowledge which is produced 
by the contact of sense organs with external objects. 

The revered Jaimini defines perception as follows : “ Per- 
cep'ion is a knowledge which appears in a person when there 
is contact of the sense organ with the object....” (Satsam- 
prayoge puru$asyendriyaijam buddhi-janma tat pratyaksam) 1 . 
Thinking that the definition is fallacious, the commentator 
Upavarsa interchanged the positions of the words, ‘Sat and Tat’ 
in the definition and reframed the same as follows : “ True 
perception is that which arises from the contact of a person's 
sense organ with that object alone of which it is the perception” 
(Tat samprayoge purusasyendriyaijam buddhi-janma tatpra- 
tyaksam). It manifests the object actually present ; it cannot 
manifest the past, future, subtle, mediate and remote objects. 

Sabarasvamin observes, in this connection, that knowledge 
(of an object; arises first but is not known (object) first. If hap¬ 
pens sometimes that even a known object is described as not 
known (referring to the past, for instance). Also, the form of 
knowledge is not apprehended without being denoted by the 
object. But, the knowledge as such can never be the object of 
perception. If the knowledge and the object were to be same, 
it is the knowledge that has to be denied an existence and not 
the object. The two are not identical in form. As a matter of 
fact, we infer knowledge without form (i. e. as of a particular 
thing), and perceive the object with form. 

It is only with this intention that the Naiyayikas not only 
1 JS, 1-1-4. 
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enumerate the six types of perception but also six fold sense- 
object contact. He also specifies the defects of the sense organs. 
They are : non contact of the sense organ with the mind, and 
affections of the sense organs such as jaundice, etc. The defects 
of the mind attachment, hatred, etc. That is right knowledge, 
in which are the mind, the sense organ and the object do not 
suffer from any kind of defects. 

BHattA view 

Almost all the philosophers indisputably accept the process 
of perception as described by Vatsayana, ‘The soul is united 
with the mind, the mind with the sense organ and this with the 
object. As a result of this action of contacts, perceptual know¬ 
ledge is produced in the soul’ [Atma manasa saihyujyate. maim 
indriyena Indriyam arthena, tatah pratyaksam] 1 . Following 
this process Parthasarathi defines perception as follows, ‘ The 
knowledge that arises when there is sense-object contact is 
perception’ [Indriyarlha samprayogajam jnanam pratyaksam] 2 3 . 
It is essentially a sensory knowledge arising from -he contact 
of the sense organ with the object. E. g. if one sees through 
eyes or smells through nose, etc., one has the knowledge of 
colour or smell, 

Parthasarathi defines sense-organ as follows : 6 Sense organ 
is that which generates a vivid and specific knowledge of the 
object with which it comes in contact ’ [yat samprayukterthe 
vteadavabhasam vijnanam janayati tad indriyam ucyate’]\ 
It is an integral part of the body. This means that it acts in 
conformity with the body. That is, if favoured by the body 
(if the body is in good condition; it favours ; if injured, it does 
not work. Sense organs bring pleasure or pain to the soul by 
comprehending the objects. These are six, viz. visual (caksus), 
auditory (Srotra), olfactory (ghrana), gustatory (jihva) tactual 
(tvak) and, mind (manahj. Among these, mind is the interna] 
and the rest are external. The external organs are also different 

1 Vatsayana on GS, 1-1-4 

2 SD, p. 34 

3 ibid, p. 36 
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from one another by nature, location and function. The external 
organs are elemental, i.e. of the nature of elements. The olfactory 
sense organ is earthy, the gustatory sense organ is watery, the 
visual sense organ is of the nature of light, the tactual sense 
organ is space. Here the Naiyayikas say that the auditory 
sense organ is of the nature of ether. Even the Neo-Bhattas also 
follow the view. Hence Nirayana says as follows:— What 
is called the visual sense organ is the light existing within the 
pupil of the eye ; then the water element at the tip of the tongue 
is the gustatory sense organ ; the earth particle within the nose 
is the olfactory sense organ ; the air particles distributed 
throughout the skin are what is called the tactual sense organ ; 
the auditory sense organ is only ether within the ear; the 
mind, however, is all-pervasive, and it produces its effect in the 
body.” 1 

Rumania holds that the auditory sense organ is not of 
the nature of ether but, of space because the Veda says, c the 
auditory sense organ is from space [disah srotram]. He says 
that if it is absolutely necessary to deny the assertion of the 
Naiyayikas, then we must seek to establish the fact of space 
being the sense of audition on the ground of its being laid 
down in the Veda. 2 

In respect of the elemental nature of the sense organs the 
Bhattas use the arguments :— for the perception of colour, 
the visual sense organ made of light element must be the cause 
because the light is also found to manifest colour ; for 
the perception of taste, the gustatory sense organ made of 
water element must be the cause because the water element 
is also found to manifest taste ; for the perception of 
smell, the olfactory sense organ made of earth element must 

1 Tm fbrf r*t- 
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be the cause because the earth element is also found to manifest 
smell, e. g. when the paste of margosa bark [nimba-tvak] is 
applied to sandal, the smell of the sandal is manifested ; for 
the perception of touch, the tactual sense organ made of air 
particles must be the cause because the air particles are also 
found to manifest touch. By the process of elimination the 
auditory sense organ is established to be of the nature of ether 
by the Naiyayikas, but the Bhattas establish it to be of the 
nature of space, on the authority of scriptures. 

Mind, which is an internal sense organ, is ubiquitous 
[vibhu] and is in eternal contact with the soul; that soul and 
mind, in contact with each other, function only within the 
sphere of the body with which they happen to be associated : 
and that our experience is inconclusive and cannot be said to 
be such as would rule out the possibility of several knowledges 
arising at the same time. Contact is that relation between 
the sense organ and the object which leads to perception. This 
is established on the ground that remote objects are not known. 
The contact is actual in the case of touch and taste. It is of 
three kinds :— conjunction [saihyoga], identity-with-what is con¬ 
joined [samyukta-tadatmya] and identity-with-what is identical- 
with-what is conjoined [samyukta-tadatmya-tadatmya], The 
perception of substance is due to the contact of conjunction ; 
of colour, taste, smell touch etc., due to the contact of 
identity-with-what is conjoined ; and of colourness, tasteness 
smellness, louchness, etc., due to the contact of identity-with- 
what-is identical-with-what is conjoined. 

Naiyayikas accept that the contact is sixfold — conjunction 
[samyoga], inherence-in- what-is conjoined [samyukta-samava- 
ya], inherence-in-what-is-inherent-in-what- is conjoined [samyu- 
kta-samaveta-samavaya], inherence [samavaya], inherence-in- 
what-is-inherent [samaveta-samavaya] and the contact of the 
qualifier and the qualified [viiesa^a-vi^esya-bhava]. The 
contact of the visual sense organ with objects like the pot, etc., 
is example for the first. The visual sense organ and mind have 
the contact of the second, when they perecive the qualities, 
movements, and genus of objects. The contact between the 
respective sense organs and the genus abiding in the qualities 
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and actions of substances is the third. The contact of the 
auditory sense organ with sound is inherence ;and that of the 
same with the genus ‘soundness’ is the fifth. In perceiving 
non-existence, the contact beween the non-existence and the 
sense organ is the contact of the qualifier and the qualified. 

According to the Bhattas sound is not the quality of the 
ether, but an individual substance, hence there is no necessity 
to.accept inherence (the fourth) sense contact to perceive 
sound, because the contact between the sense organ and the 
substance is conjunction only. Like wise, the contact between 
the sense organ and soundness is identity-wilh-what-is conjoined 
(second one) only, hence there is no necessity to accept the con¬ 
tact of inherence in-what-is-inherent (fifth one). Non-existence 
is known by non-apprehension (anupalabahi), therefore, there is 
no necessity to accept the contact of the qualifier and the 
qualified (sixth one). Therefore, contacts are only of three 
kinds. The first three kinds of the contact of the Naiyayikas 
and those of the Bhattas differ only in terminology. If the 
Naiyayikas call it inherence, the Bhattas call it identity. Here 
the word ‘identity’ [tadatmya] is substituted for the word 
‘inherence’ [samavaya], The reason is that inherence as a form 
of relation, subsisting between two naturally inseparable things, 
is rejected by the Bhattas. 

The Naiyayikas divide perceptual knowledge into two 
kinds, viz., the ordinary and the extra-ordinary ; and accept 
three types of extra-ordinary sense contacts to perceive the 
extra-ordinary perceptional knowledges. These are 1) con¬ 
tact through generality [samanya-laksa^a-pratyasstti], 2) con¬ 
tact through association [ jnana-laksana-pratyasatti] and 3) con¬ 
tact through meditation [yoga-laksana-pratyasatti]. 1 

In the perception of all individuals possessing a generic- 
nature, the knowledge of the generic nature constitutes the 
contact. This is a transcendent contact whose character is 
general, when, for instance, there arises in us a perception of 
smoke of all times and all places. The process by which this 
perception takes place is as follows — The contact between 

1 sum:: ferflrc: i 
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our visual sense organ and the particular case of smcke is an 
ordinary one called conjunction and that between our visual 
sense organ and the smokeness is also an ordinary one which 
is called inherence-with-what-is conjoined. But the contact 
between our visual sense organ and all cases of smoke is not 
an ordinary one. It is a transcendent contact* as there is no 
ordinary conjunction of our visual sense organ with all cases 
of smoke of all times and all places. The contact consists 
here of the knowledge of smokeness a generic nature which is 
possessed by all cases of smoke of all times and all places. 
This sort of contact is called the contact through generality. 

The second (contact through association) is that in which 
one perception gives rise to another-- as when one perceives a 
piece of sandal wood at a distance and at once knows that it is 
fragrant. Here, the fragrance is not perceived by any sense 
organ, because the object was at a distance. It is therefore 
apprehended by a kind of extra-ordinary contact. The third 
(contact through meditation) belongs exclusively to sages who* 
by means of their super-human powers, can perceive objects 
inperceptible to others. 

The Bhattas do not accept the extra-ordinary perception and 
for that purpose extra-ordinary contacts too. Their argument 
is that the universal judgement relating to smokes and fires 
in general terms are the result of the synthesis which a thinker’s 
mind is capable of making. In cases like the visual perce¬ 
ption of sandal wood as fragrant, one may see easily a jumble 
of visual perception of sandal wood and recollection of fra¬ 
grance through association of ideas. Even in the case of con¬ 
tact through meditation Rumania says thus “we never find if 
any person has ever improved his vision to such an extent that 
he could perceive sound through vision. Perception is restri¬ 
cted only to objects existing at present. At present we do not 
find any omniscient person and there is no proof that such a 
person ever existed 1 . 

1 f? sr^.tftPprmPr it 
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Perception is of two kinds, viz., indeterminate (nirvikalpa- 
ka) and determinate (savikalpaka). When the mind comes 
into contact with an external object, only a skelital knowledge 
is produced through the sense organs at the first moment and 
the particular features of the object are not noticed. Indete¬ 
rminate perception is a knowledge which does not involve any 
attribute or adjunct. 1 It resembles the perception of infants, 
dumb persons and animals. The Grammarians do not accept 
the indeterminate perception because, according to the Gramma¬ 
rians, there is no knowledge without denotation by a word. 
Bhartrhari says, thus — 

“ There is no knowledge in JgpjEywqdjJd 

which is not accompanied wards.’’ 2 

Against the Grammarian’s view^Kuniiriia argues that the 
denial of indeterminate perception's 'If&lnst the wellesta- 
blished fact because, experience proves that on the contact 
of a sense organ with an object the knowledge that arises in 
the first place is indeterminate perception. 3 The indeterminate 
perception consists in the direct and simple awareness of an 
individual object [vyakti] and its generic attribute [jati] which 
arises immediately after the sense organ comes into contact 
with them; and that it misses the definite feature of the genus 
as being common to several individuals belonging to a parti¬ 
cular class and the specific character of the individual as being 
different from others [i. e. the element of continuance 
[anuvrtti] in the latter case]. Kumarila, in his description of 
it, compares it to the unverbalised dumb experience of a child 
or of a dumb person. 


After the indeterminate perception, through the exercise 
of mental analysis, the object is perceived as possessing a 
definite nature, form, etc. Determinate perception is a krn^le- 
dge which involves an attribute or adjunct. The Buddhists do 


„ SV, Pratyaksa, st 112 

2 *T Sbfer ^ I Vakyapadiya, 3 

d SV, p. 161 
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not accept determinate perception and consider all determinate 
perceptions are erroneous. But the Buddhists view is also 
against the well - settled fact because, expereince proves that 
a class character also is an object of perception. 1 

The determinate perception appears in five ways with the 
attributes of genus [ jati], substance [dravya], quality [gu#a], 
action [kriya] and name [namaj, 2 e.g. he is a cowherd, he 
with the flute, he is blue, he sings, he is Govinda. Some people 
accept recognition as the sixth kind of determinate perception. 
Their argument is that even animals on the very day of their 
birth first become aw&re of their mother, the next moment they 
have the knowledge 4 ‘fTtfe Is that’ and so without the necessity 
of any word-relation tft capable of recognition. Hence re¬ 
cognition is the sixth W#ct of determinate perception. Against 
this view Parthasaraihi argues that the recognition undercomes 
in the fifth kind i.e. name only. Hence determinate perception 
appears in five ways only. 

The determinate perception, on the other hand, gives the 
object with each of its explicated particulars such as the genus 
etc., [viz. the individual, the relaiion between generic attribute 
and individual and so on]. The argument of the Mimarhsakas 
is that though at the first instant non-determinate perception 
gives only the vague inclusive whole it should also possess the 
rudiments of determinate perception to account for their 
manifestation when the object is closely perceived. 

prabhakara view 

The Prabhakaras, who are the upholders of the doctrine 
of tripartite perception or triple knowledge give another 
definition on the ground that the Bhatta definition of perception 
is less extensive. Salikanatha defines perception as follows, 

6 Direct apprehension is perception 9 
[Saksat pratitih pratyaksam] 3 ; 

1 SD, p. 38 

2 ibid p. 41 
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According to the Prabhakaras, even recollection, inference 
and such other knowledges, usually considered non-perceptional 
in their character, are really perceptional on the subjective side, 
in so far as they themselves and the knower are concerned, 
though they are non-perceptional on the objective side, in 
so far as their objects are concerned. 

In a perception, the cognized object is cloth, etc., the 
cognizer is the self and the cognition is the experience of the 
object as it is cognition of these three is tripartite perception. 
But the Bhattas say that the self, generally, is the constant 
conscious, substratum ; and the self is not only the apprehender 
always. That is, the knowership is not universal because in 
the ex., e I know myself ’ and such the self is the objectalso. 
But the Prabhakaras do not accept the view that the soul 
is the object of mental perception. 

Direct cognition envisaging the apprehended object 
proceeds directly from sense contact [sannikarsa]. The six 
sense organs are well known. Among these, the mind is the 
internal and the rest are external. The Prabhakaras say, like 
the Bhattas, that the external organs are elemental— the visual 
sense organ is of the nature of light, the auditory sense organ 
is ether bound by the orifice of the ear, the olfactory sense 
organ is earthy, the gustatory sense organ is watery, and 
the tactual sense organ is aerial. Here, we have to notice that 
the Bhattas hold that the auditory sense organ is of the space 
but, the Prabhakaras, like the Naiyayikas, hold that the auditory 
sense organ is of the nature of e.her only. 1 In respect of other 
sense organs, both the schools use the same arguements to 
show their elemental nature. 2 

According to the Prabhakaras, the sense contact is three 
fold ; conjunction [samyoga], (2) inherence-in-what-is-conjoi- 
ned [samyukta-samavaya] and, (3) inherence [samavaya]. The 
perception of substance is through the contact of conjunction ; 
of colour, taste, smell, etc., is through the contact of inherence 

1 ibid p. 150 

2 supra p, 22 
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in-what~is-conjoined; sound is through the contact of in¬ 
herence. Sound is the quality of ether in this school. Non¬ 
existence, colourness, and soundness, etc., are not existing 
according the Prabhakaras, hence other sense contacts are super¬ 
fluous, The tactual, gustatory and olfactory sense organs 
cause perception only when they come in actual contact whh 
the objects. However, the reaching out to the objects [prapya- 
karitva] in case of visual and auditory sense organs is proved 
'ey inference. The Prabhakaras, like the Naiyiyikas, accept 
mind is an eternal atomic substance. 


The Prabhakaras, like the Bhattas, unlike the Naiyayihas, 
do not accept the extra ordinary perceptions and the extra¬ 
ordinary sense contacts. In respect of the indeterminate and 
the determinate perceptions, however, there f is no difference 
between the Bhatta and the Prabhakara schools', but regarding 
the indeterminate perception, the Prabhakaras maintain that 
every knowledge, however, indeterminate it may be, involves 
a substantive, an attribute and their relation; that both generic 
attribute [jatij and the individuality [vyaktitva] are presented 
in the indeterminate along with difference in the form of the 
indiv,dual object; and that, at the stage of the indeterminate, 
the knower does not realize that the generic attribute presented 
m his knowledge is common to all the individuals belonging 
to the same class and that these individuals are of different 
classes, and he is not, therefore, in a position to articulate his 
indeterminate perception, through verbal expression. 

of J 11 rf C ° nnection ’ a word ma y be said about the doctrine 
of tripartite perception or triple knowledge _ perceptual 
tnowMg, includes at 0 , ce the t]irM> vfe 8 , he 

the known, and the knower. In every act of knowledge the self 
objec, aad ihe knowledge are revealed- taowleSi wS 
IS self-luminous, manifests both the self and the object. 



' INFERENCE 


Anumana (inference) etymological!} 7 means 'after knowledge’. 
It is 'after knowledge 9 in the sense that the data for inference 
are derived from either perception or verbal testimony and 
help the mind to proceed on further and add to its knowledge* 
All the systems of Indian philosophy (except the Carvaka) are 
based on inference and no other means of right knowledge has 
been more so elaborately discussed in epistemology as inference. 
It may well be contended that, in the perception of a composite 
structure like a tree, only certain parts of the tree come in 
contact with the eye and several parts do not, infact, come into 
direct relation with the sense organ, and that in such cases, the 
experience of the whole of which, we become known, must be 
taken as inference. 

Sabarasvamin defines inference as follows, ' Inference is 
knowledge arising in a person who is knower of the concomi¬ 
tant relation (between probans and profcandum), and who 
perceives one of these, (viz., pfobans) that is in relation to 
the other (viz., probandum) which is not in immediate contact 
(with the sense organs)’. (Anumanam jnata-sambandhasya 
ekaaesa-darsanad ekadeiantare asannikrste art he buddhih). 

Further, he divides inference into the two types :— 
1) inference based upon the directly perceived relationship 
(pratyaksato drsta) ; e.g., the inference of fire following from 
the knowledge of smoke (which is based upon the invariable con" 
comitance of smoke and fire, which has been directly perceived 
in the kitchen) ; 2) inference based upon a generalised relation¬ 
ship (samanyato drsta) ; e.g., the inference of Sun's move¬ 
ment following from the knowledge of change of his position. 
When we see that Devadaita moves from one place and reaches 
another, we suppose that all movements lead to some destina¬ 
tion— Wherever there is movement there is change of position 
as in Devadatta— on the basis of this invariable concomitance 
v^e infer that the Sun moves from one place to another since 
his presence is seen in different places. 1 

continued in next page 
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BHattA view 

Kumarila Bhatta, commenting the definition of Bhisyakara, 
explains three meanings for the compound ‘jnata-sambandha- 
sya 9 as follows 1) jnatah sambandhah yena— the cogniser 
who has already experienced the relation— the invariable 
concomitance (vyapti) of the probans and the probandum, 
both of which are conveyed by the word ‘Ekades'a’ in the defi¬ 
nition; or 2) jnatah sambandhah yasmin—the subject, in which 
the same relation between them (the probans and the proban¬ 
dum) might have been experienced ; or 3) jnatah sambandhah 
yayoh —- both the probans and the probandum, the mutual 
relation of which is already known 1 . The word ‘Ekadesa’ in the 
definition would mean the probans. 

The word ‘sambandha’ in the definition is explained thus-- 
the invariable concomitance of the probans and the probandum. 
When the relation is thus spoken of, the related objects are 
also spoken of as the pervaded (vyapya) — the probans and the 
pervader (vyapaka)— the probandum. The pervaded is one 
which exists either in all the cases of the pervader or in some 
only, while the pervader exists in all the cases of the pervaded 2 . 
Of the two, the pervaded is the probans— the chief means of 
inferential knowledge, and the pervader is the probandum— 
the object inferred 3 . 
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Parthasarathi explains Sahara’s' definition as follows 
When a person after perceiving, as unfailing, in that which 
serves as an example the association of particular some thing 
(probans, say smoke) with another particular some thing (pro- 
bandum, say fire) this association being either direct or indirect 1 
and anyone of the following kinds— conjunction (samyoga), 
inherence (samavaya), inherence-in-a-common substrate (ekartha 
samavaya), cause and effect (karyakara^atva) or other, should 
perceive that particular something (probans) in that which 
holds the probandum (viz., the subject, hill) there arises in him 
the knowledge of the other (viz., probandum, fire) which is one 
of the two objects related in the manner aforesaid, presuming 
however that it is not already known through a means of know¬ 
ledge, that knowledge is inference’ 2 . 

The presence of the probans in the subject is usually a 
judgement of perception— smoke is perceived on the hill and 
fire is inferred. Bit the inference takes place only when the 
universal relation between smoke and fire is already known. 
This relation called as invariable concomitance (vyapti). The 
knowledge of invariable concomitance is the result of the ex¬ 
periences of the co-existence of the probans and the probandum 
in many instances in different times and places. It is possible 
to experience the invariable concomitance of two properties 
of a general character (samanya-dharma) or between two con¬ 
crete objects. The experience of the invariable concomitance 
between the genus of smoke and the genus of fire is that between 
two general properties 3 , while the experience of the invariable 


1 


2 


Of the relations between the probans and the 
probandum, conjunction and inherence are direct 
relations, where as the relation of inherence in a 
common substrate and the relation of cause and 
effect are indirect relations. SD (Tr.), p. 77, f. 
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-.-.rcemitarce between the rise of Krittika in the horizon and 
. r .' Ro^-rsi in succession to it is that between two 

^ c cr&e i nstarces. 

Invariable concomitance is natural relation 1 . And natural- 
-e-s is freedom from extraneous adjuncts fupadhis). An extra- 
"rors adjunct is that which constantly accompanies the proban¬ 
da:::. but does not always accompany the probans, e. g. 
•■\T. : ‘ri has many sons of whom one is black, and the rest fair 
ec rtr !c?”ior.ed. The son conceived at a time when Mitra ate 
vrae'aLles, is black, but other sons that were conceived while 
.-he did rot eat vegetables but drank milk, are fair-complex- 
icr.ed.” Here we find that‘eating vegetable’ is an extraneous 
adjunct which accompanies Mitra’s black son, but does not 
accompany her fair-complexioned sons. An extraneous adjunct 
is ret in itself a defect, but its attachment to the probans 
indicates that that term is erratic and the conclusion drawn 
therefrem wrong. 

The invariable concomitance has to be ascertained carefully. 
Repeated observation will give the concomitance and counter 
argument will remove doubts regarding extraneous adjuncts, 
e. a. An individual sees smoke and fire together in a kitchen 
and begins to think as follows :— ‘Are smoke and fire together 
only in the kitchen or do they exist together in ail places at all 
times ? Does either of them exist without the other ?’ ; He repe¬ 
atedly observes that wherever there is smoke there is fire. 
He also observes the non-existence of smoke, and in certain 
places, the existence of fire without smoke. The investigator 
then questions as follows :— ‘Is there any extraneous adjunct that 
is responsible for the presence of fire where there is smoke, 
or can it be an uncaused relation.’ Then he examines the 
kitchen to find the attributes that pervade both fire and smoke. 
The attribute ‘knowability’ is common to fire and smoke 
This cannot affect the relation of smoke to fire. There are 
certain other attributes that are absent from both, for instance, 
the attribute of being kitchen. This too cannot affect the relation 

1 safari i mm, p . 28 
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of smoke to fire. So he comes to the definite conclusion that 
there is no extraneous adjunct which can prove the non-exi¬ 
stence of fire where there is smoke. Here the knowledge of 
invariable concomitance is determined by repeated observation 
of the co-existence of smoke and fire. 

The Naiyayika accepts contact through generality (sSmanya- 
laksana-pratyasatti), for the knowledge of invariable conco¬ 
mitance (vyaptijnana) between all smokes and all fires. 
But the Bhatta maintains that invariable concomitance in the 
form of a universal generalisation, is not a necessary condition 
of inference. Fire is observed to be co-existent with smoke in 
two or three places, and smoke is never seen to be present in 
a place where fire is not present. When one comes to have this 
experience repeatedly within the sphere of one's observation, 
one finds one self in a position to make out invariable connec¬ 
tion between smoke and fire in the form in which they happen 
to be seen in the particular instances which have come within 
the scope of one’s observation. When one later on happens 
to see smoke in the same form in an unobserved place as in a 
place already observed, or even when one happens to see smoke 
in the same form in an observed place as already observed 
there, one’s mind comes to have a knowledge of the presence 
of fire in that place where smoke is seen for the moment. Ti c 
knowledge of fire which thus arises cannot be regarded as perce¬ 
ptional experience as fire is not for the moment within the ran^e 
of any of the senses ; nor can it be regarded as reproduction in 
memory of a past experience, since the knowledge of fire which 
thus arises is felt to be experience having reference to the exis- 
ence of fire in the present time. Universal generalisations 
themselves are cases of inference. 

The Bhatta classifies inference in three different ways. The 
first classification divides inference into two types. They 
are 1 : 1) Positively and negatively concomitant— (anvava 

%% i ....5f <er iffarrfw: srnfr scrfiftfourir i 
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vyatireki), and 2) purely positively concomitant (kevalanvayi). 
Invariable concomitance indeed is of two kinds, namely, 1) posi¬ 
tive invariable concomitance— the existence of the probandurn 
where there is the existence of the probans ; e.g., where there 
is smcke there is fire ; and 2) negative invariable concomitance— 
the non-existence of the probans where there is the non-exi¬ 
stence of the probandurn ; e.g., where there is non-existence 
of fire there is non-existence of smoke. 

That which admits both the types of invariable concomi¬ 
tance that is positive and negatively con-comitant inference ; 
e.g., smoke as the means of fire inference. Here we are getting 
two types of invariable concomitances. The positive is “where¬ 
ver there is smoke there is fire, as in the kitchen” ; and the 
negative invariable concomitance is “wherever there is 510 
fire there is no smoke, as in the lake”. 

That which admits only positive invariable concomitance 
that is purely positive concomitant, e;g., ‘cognition is manifested 
by another cognition, because it is an object, like a jar’. Here 
there is no negative invariable concomitance for the above 
inference, because all cognitions afe taken as constituting the 
subject term. 

The Naiyayika accepts the purely negatively concomitant 
also, buttheBhatta maintains that what the Naiyayika would 
treat as inference based purely on negative concomitance is 
really no inference at all and demands a distinct place as 
a means of valid knowledge, viz., the presumption, since it lacks 
the essential feature of inference — viz., direct subsumption 
to positive concomitance. 

The positively and negatively concomitant probans has 
five aspects, 1 namely, being the attribute of the subject, existence 
in the co-subject, non-existence in counter subjects, non-subla- 
tion of its sphere and having no counter probans. Here, the 
subject is the mountain, where the probandurn is sought to be 

1 are q^r #<?rfoT qfcspfcq*?, srw # 
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known. Existence of the probans there is ‘being the attribute 
of the subjectThe co-subject is the kitchen where the pro- 
bandum has been ascertained. To be there is ‘existence in the 
co-subject’. The counter subject is the lake, where the non¬ 
existence of the probandum has been ascertained. Not to be 
there is ‘non-existence in the counter subject.’ Non-sublation 
of the probandum is ‘non-sublation of its sphere.’ Non-exis¬ 
tence of an opposite probandum is ‘having no counter 
probans’. 

But the purely positively concomitant can have no non¬ 
existence in the counter-subject, as there is no counter subject. 
Therefore here its aspects are four only 1 . 

According to the second classification, there are two types 
of inference. The Pr&bM karas also accept Ihe division, but 
their division is quite different from that of Bhattas. The Prabha- 
kara’s division is Ij the inference of perceptible objects 
(drsta), e.g., fire from smoke and 2) the inference ofnon- 
perceptible objects (samanyato drsta), e. g,, the inference of 
the existence of the visual sense organ from the visual percep¬ 
tion of colour, etc. 

The Bhatta’s division is 1) the particularly seen, that 
whose content is only the particular seen object, e.g., by seeing 
Krttika rise, there is the > inference of Rohipi, and 2) the 
generically seen, that whose content is general, e.g., by seeing 
smoke, there is the inference of fire-. 

gabarasvamin explains the division as that inference based 
upon the directly perceived relationship (prat>ak,sato drsta-sam- 
bandha) and inference based upon a generalised relation¬ 
ship (samanyato drsta sambandha), but Rumania explains 
Sahara’s pratyaksato drsta sambandha as the inference of one 
particular from another; particular- where the invariable con¬ 
comitance of two particulars is known— taking the word pcrce- 

1 ibid, p., 60 
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ption (pratyaksa) in tlie sence of particular (vis'esa), in contrast, 
with generality (samanya) in the latter 1 . He further says that 
this kind of inference of a particular is acceptable to Vindhya- 
vasin 2 , who is identified with Isvarakrsna. But Hvarakrsna has 
admitted three kinds of inference in his Samkhya-karika. 
Vacaspati mi£ra, in his commentary, has brought these three 
under two categories, namely, vita and avita, the former being 
held to include both Purvavat and Samanyato dr§ta-anumanas 
and the latter only Sesavat-anumana. 

The third classification also comprises two types ; 

1) inference for one’s own benefit (svarthanumSna) and 2) infer¬ 
ence for the benefit of others (pararthanumana). A person 
having himself repeatedly observed, in the kitchen and other 
places, the invariable concomitance of smoke with fire, goes near 
a hill and sees smoke on it. He recollects that, wherever there 
is smoke, there is fire, and there upon knowledge arises in him 
that ‘this hill has smoke which has invariable concomitance with 
fire’ and from which follows the knowledge that ‘this hill has 
fire’, which is called inferential knowledge. This is the process 
of inference for one’s own benefit. 

When a person, having inferred fire from smoke, demonst¬ 
rates it to others by the employment of a syllogism. It is called 
an inference for the benefit of others. According to the Naiya- 
yika, the syllogism consists of five members, but the Bhattas 
accept that of three members. 

A member is a sentence that gives rise to inferential 
knowledge. On the employment of the five sentences there arises, 
at first, knowledge from each of them separately. Then arises 
collective knowledge from the five sentences combined together. 
The members are five, viz. 1) Proposition (pratijna) ; 

2) reason (hetu); 3) example (udaharana) ; 4) subsump- 

tive correlative fupanaya) ; and 5) conclusion (nigamana) 3 . 

1 Epistemology of the Bhatta school of Purvamimamsa, 

p. 251 
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The proposition is a sentence which causes knowledge 
whose object is the same as that of the conclusion and which 
contributes to the production of the entire knowledge which 
produces consideration (paramars'a), e.g. ‘This hill has fire’. 

The reason is an expression with the ablative suffex atta- 
chedto it, which produces knowledge whose object is not the 
probandum but which contributes to the production of the 
entire knowledge that gives rise to consideration, e.g. ‘because 
it has smoke.’ 

The example is an expression which, while producing know¬ 
ledge of connection of the form that the locus of the probans is 
constantly occupied by the probandum, causes another know¬ 
ledge which proceeds from the sentence expressive of appli¬ 
cation, e.g. ‘All that has smoke has fire, as in a kitchen.’ 

The application is a member which produces consideration, 
e.g. ‘this hill has smoke.’ 

The conclusion is an expression which, while causing the 
knowledge which gives rise to consideration, produces know¬ 
ledge of the probandum as indicated by that of the probans 
through its invariable concomitance with the probandum and 
its nature of abiding in the subject, e.g. ‘(therefore) this hill has 


fire’ 1 . 

This hill has fire— Proposition 

(Because) this hill has smoke— Reason 

All that has smoke has fire, as in a kitchen— Example 
This hill has smoke Application 

(Therefore) this hill has fire— Conclusion 


Here, one may think that there is no difference between 
fhe proposition and the conclusion and also between the reason 
and the application. The sentence ‘this hill has fire’ occurs 
twice, once in the place of proposition and again in the place 
of conclusion. Also the sentence ‘this hill has smoke’ occurs 
twice, once in the place of reason and again in the place of 

1 Weft TffirrfsTfir srftm i wfer 53 : 1 sft jfr 
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arp’ication. Therefore to avoid the repetition, the Mirnamsakas 
accept only three members, either ending with the example 
fvjz., the proposition, the reason and the example), or beginning 
wi'h the example, (viz., the example,- the application and the 

conclusion) 1 . 

The Buddhist accepts only two members, viz., 1) the example 
and 2) the application, e.g. ‘all that has smoke has fire, as in a 
kitchen (example), and this has smoke (application)’. We may 
see here that it will result in the defect of the probandum 
element having to be imported. Therefore discarding the 
Buddhist’s view the Bhatta accepts three membered syllogism. 

Among the three members also, t>abarasvimin, in his 
Bhasya :— ‘Whatever is an act is always found to lead to 
a result,— the offering into fire is an act,— hence this offering 
also must lead to result’ 2 saying thus, he favours the ending 
w ith the example view. But Kumarila, “All study of the Veda 
is preceded by the teacher’s study (of it), because this is (and 
always has been) a universal characteristic of Vedic study just 
like Vedic study of the present day” 3 saying thus, he favours the 
beginning with the example view. 

PRABHAKARA view 

oabarasvamin defines inference as follows ‘When the 
perception of one factor of a well-recognised relationship (of 
invariable concomitance) leads to the knowledge of the other 
factor of that relationship,— which latter is not in contact with 
the person s sense-organs, this latter knowledge is inference. 
(Anumanam jnatasambandhasya ekades'a-darsanad ekade^antare 
asannikr ? te arlhe buddhih*). According to Kumarila, the com- 
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pound ‘juatasambandhasya’* in this definition, does not qualify 
the word ‘ekade^a’ in the compound ‘ekades'adar^anat’, mean¬ 
ing one whose concomitant-relation with another is known 1 . 
Hence he interprets that the word ‘jSatasambandhasya’ denotes 
either the person who knows well the relationship (jnatah sam- 
bandhafc yena) or, the subject where the relationship of probans 
and probandum is known (jSatafc sambandhah yasmin). 

Prabhakara rejects Kumarila’s interpretation and says 
that there is no objection in qualifying this first word with the 
part of the second-. Therefore Salikanatha defines inference 
as follows ‘when the perception of one (viz., probans) of 
known concomitant relationship leads to the knowledge of 
the other (probandum) of the relationship,— which latter is not 
contradicted by any o her knowledge,-- this latter knowledge 
is inference’ (jnatasambandha-niyamas yaeka de^asya dar^anat 
ekade^antare buddhih anumanam abadhite)?. Further he sets forth 
that the relationship upon which inference is based must be 
one that is unfailing, ever true and permanent 4 , e.g., that which 
subsists between the cause and the effect, between the whole and 
the pari, between the substance and the quality, between qualities 
subsisting in the same substane and so forth ; for instance, the 
relationship between fire (cause) and smoke (effect). 

As noted above, in case we happen to possess that 
two objects (say, the probans and the probandum) are such 
that probandum exists wherever probans does and also the 
knowledge that a particular thing possesses probans, there ensues 
inferential knowledge to the effect that this thing possesses pro¬ 
bandum, even though probandum is not seen there. This 
invariable concomitance between probans and probandum is 
free from all types of limitations, that will assume the form of 
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a universal generalisation, when a person inferos fire in a moun 
tain on seeing smoke there, he is, infact, cognising again what 
has already been cognized and only forms part of the content 
of the generalisation at which he had arrived as a result of 
his earlier observations. 

Such inference is a vaild experience, even though it cognises 
that which is already cognised. The inferential experience is 
re-experience and does not involve the passage of the mind 
from the known to the unknown, as is commonly supposed to 
be the cause ; but it involves merely the passage of the mind 
from a known object to something that is already known to be 
invariably connected with it 1 . The Prabhakaras take this gener¬ 
alisation to be of a universal type and to have reference to all 
the conceivable particulars— unobserved as well as observed. 
The Bhattas think that the invariable concomitance in the form 
of universal generalisation is not a necessary condition of 
inference; but the knowledge of co-presence of the probandum 
wuh the probans in two or three places leads one to form an idea 
of invariable concomitance. The Prabhakara argues that the 
relation (between fire and smoke) once seen in the subject (viz., 
kitchen) naturally leads a person to form an idea of universal 
generalisation of it free from all the limitations. With the help 
of the generalisation one, on seeing the smoke in new places 
actually apprehends again the same relation of it with the fire 
in the same place and this is known as inference. 

A single observation of probans and probandum is enough 
to give the knowledge of their invariable concomitance. But 
the doubts regarding extraneous, adjuncts are removed after 
repeated observations only. 

The Prabhakara also, like the Bhatta, classifies inference 
in three different ways. The first classification is the same as 
with the Bhatta, but the second classification is a different one. 
First of all, 3abarasvamin classifies inference under two types, 
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viz., 1) the inference based upon the directly perceived relation¬ 
ship, and 2) the inference based upon, a generalised relation¬ 
ship. Kumarila bhatta, over ruling the terminology and the 
illustrations of the Bhasyakara, classifies in his own way. 
But Prabhakara, following the Bhasyakara, classifies inference 
into two divisions 1 , viz., the drsta-svalaksana-visaya (hat of 
which the specific individuality is perceived), e. g., all such 
things as fire and the like ; and the adrsta-svalaksana-visaya 
(that of which the said feature is not perceived), e.g., such super- 
sensuous as the movement and the like. We may notice here 
that this two fold division is based on a two fold division 
of the objects of inference. 

Movement is perceptible in other schools of Indian philo¬ 
sophy. But the Prabhakaras advocate the super-sensuous nature 
of movement; movement can not be perceived and what we 
actually perceive when a thing is in motion is its conjunction 
with one thing and disjunction with another. Then, when we 
observe a thing having conjunction and disjunction occasionally 
we infer that there must be some cause which produces them. 
Therefore, the cause, which is different from the productions 
(conjunction and disjunction), must be movement 2 . 

The third classification, (the inference for one’s own benefit, 
and the inference for the benefit of others) is common to the 
Bhattas and the Prabhakaras 3 . Even in the inference for the 
benefit of others, the Prabhakaras, like the Bhattas, accept 
three membered syllogism, viz., the proposition, the reason 
and the example 4 . 
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THE FALLACY 


BHattA view 

Inference is described as defectless probans. Now the 
question arises that what are the defects of the probans. We 
can say that the defects are those factors which prevent us from 
having the knowledge intended to be conveyed by the inference, 
and sometimes cause uncertain and erroneous knowledge. 
Kumarila explains three kinds of fallacies, viz., 1] the fallacy 
of proposition [pratijnabhasa], 2] the fallacy of reason [hetva- 
bhasa] and the fallacy of example [drstantabhasa] 1 . 

The fallacy of proposition [pratijnabhasa] is of three kinds, 
viz., 1] the sublation by his very words [svoktibadha], 2] the 
sublation by the common usage [loka-viruddha] and 3] the subla¬ 
tion by previous statement [purva-vakyabadha] 2 . When a person 
says ‘all my life I have been silent’ then there is sublation by 
his words, because silent man can not speak. When a person 
says ‘the moon [indu]’ is not expressed by the word ‘moon’ 
[candra] this is opposed by the word, because it is settled in 
the word that the moon [indu] is expressed by the word 
moon [candra]. When a person who previously establishes the 
non-eternality of sound and after, says ‘sound is eternal’ 
then there is sublation by previous statement. 

There can be six kinds of fallacies of proposition in an 
inference, according to the modes of sublating means of right 
knowledge. They are: — the sublation—by perception, by infer¬ 
ence, by verbal testimony, by analogy, by presumption, by 
non-apprehension. ‘Fire is not hot’ is an example for the subla¬ 
tion by perception. Here, since fire’s hotness is already establi¬ 
shed by perception the absence of hotness is sublated 3 . When 
an inference is found to be clearly stronger than the another 
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(lien there is sublation by inference in the latter, e. g., ‘Mind can 
not be a sense organ, because it is not of the nature of an 
element like space 1 . Here, since mind is inferred to be a sense 
organ by the very inference which apprehends the thing called 
mind its being a non-sense organ is sublated. 

‘Sacrifice, etc. can not be the means to heaven, since they 
are actions, like walking 1 is an example for the sublation by 
verbal testimony. Here, since sacrifice, etc., are known to be 
means to heaven from Vedic texts the absence of instrumentality 
is sublated. ‘A cow can not be like a gavaya, because it is a 
living being like a man’ is an example for the sublation by 
analogy. Here, since cow is known similar to gavaya through 
the means of analogy the disimilarity is sublated 1 . ‘Devadatta 
is not out side, because he is not seen there 1 is an example for 
the sublation by presumption. Here, since Devadatta’s out 
sideness is established through the means of presumption he is 
not outside is sublated 2 . ‘Air has colour, because it is a sub¬ 
stance like earth’ is an example for the sublation by non-appre¬ 
hension. Here, since the absence of colour in the air is establi¬ 
shed through the means of non-apprehension the air has colour 
is sublated. 

The word ‘hetvabhasa 1 [fallacy of reason] is capable of two 
derivations and two meanings. If it is dissolved as ‘hetuvad 
abhasate 1 , that which looks like a reason, it means a fallacious 
reason. If it is dissolved as hctor abhasah’, the word would 
mean a fallacy, i. e. the error which underlines the apparent 
reason and makes it invalid. Actually, the second derivation is 
appropriate in the context because, all types of fallacies are 
based on different kinds of errors of reasons and not on those 
of fallacious probans. 

Parthas^rathi accepts the fallacy [of reason] of three'kinds, 
viz., 1] the unestafclished [asiddha], 2] the unconclusive 
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[anaikantika] and 3] the sublated [badhita] 1 , But Ramakrsna 
bhatta*, Cidananda 3 , Narayana 4 and other Neo-Bhattas accept 
the fallacy of four kinds, the fourth being the uncommon 
[asadhlrana]. 

The unestablished is of five kinds. They are :— 1] the 
unestablished in respect of itself [svarupasiddha], 2] the unesta- 
blished in raspect of its relation [sambandhasiddha], 3] the 
unestablished in respect of its presence elsewhere [vyatireka- 
siddha], 4] the unestablished in respect of its substratum 
[asrayssiddha] and 5] the unestablished in respect of its con** 
comilar.ce [vyapyatvasiddha]. 

'Buddha is cognizant of Dharma, because he is omniscient’ 
is an example for the unestablished in respect of itself. Here, 
since omniscience does not exist anywhere, the reason ‘is 
ommisdeal’ becomes unestablished in respect of itself. ‘Fire 
does not burn, because it is cold’ is an example for the unesta¬ 
blished in respect of its relation. Here, since the relation 
between coolness and fire is against the experience the reason 
‘is cold’ becomes unestablished in respect of its relation. ‘Cow is 
an animal having dewlop, because it is denoted by the word 
‘cow’ is an example for the unestablished in respect of its 
presence elsewhere is found. Here, since the denotation by the 
word c Cow’ has no existence apart from the subject [paksa], the 
reason is denoted by the word ‘cow’ becomes unestablished 
in respect of its presence elsewhere. 

‘Sky-lotus is fragrant, because it is a lotus like a lake lotus’ 
is an example for the uuestablished in respect of its substratum. 
Here, since the subject sky-lotus has no existence the reason 
becomes unestablished in respct of its substratum. When the 
reason resides only in a part of the subject, then that is known 
as the unesiablished in respect of its invariable concomitance. 
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F or example, fi Air and also space are non-eternal, because they 
are tangible’. Here, since the reason tangibility resides only 
in a part of the subject, i. e. air, not in the other part, i. e, space 
[because space is not tangible], the reason ‘are tangible’ becomes 
unestablished in respect jq f its concomitance. This is known 
by the name ‘the partly non-established’ also. 

The unconclusive reason is of two kinds, viz., 1] the irre¬ 
gular or the common [savyabhicara] and 2] the opposable 
[sapratisadhana] K The reason which is present in a place where 
there is the absence of the thing to be proved, is the irregular. 
For example, "Sound is eternal, because it is tangible’. Here, 
since tangibility exists in an action also where there is the 
absence of eternality, the reason ‘is eternal’ becomes common 
to normal inference and its opposite inference also. 

When there are two reasons leading to conflicting infer¬ 
ences and there is no decision as to which of the two is the real 
one, it is called the opposable. For example, ‘Air is perceptible, 
because it possesses finite magnitude’ and ‘Air is imperceptible, 
because it is a substance without colour’. Here, there are two 
reasons 1] ‘having a finite magnitude’ and 2] ‘being a substance 
without colour,’ both leading to conflicting inferences. They 
appear to be equally cogent and it is difficult to determine 
whether air is perceptible or imperceptible. 

The sublative [badhita] reason, according to some 
Mimamsakas, is of six kinds*, viz. 1] the sublation of the 
existence of probandum [dharma svarupa badha], 2] the sub¬ 
lation of the existence of subject [dharmi-svarupa-badha], 
3] the sublation of the existence of the both [ubhaya svarupa- 
badha], 4] the sublation of a particular property of pro¬ 
bandum [dharma-vis'esa-badha], 5] the sublation of a parti¬ 
cular property of subject [dharmi-viSesa-badha] and 6] the 
sublation of a particular property of the both [ ubhaya- 
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vi-sesz-badha]. Some Mimamsakas regard the sublated reason 
is of four kinds. They would not count the third and sixth 
i. e. ubhaya-svarupa-badha and ubhaya-vi£esa-badha, as inde¬ 
pendent fallacies. Some Mimamsakas consider the fallacy is 
of one kind. 

Actually, the sublative is of two kinds, viz. the sub 
lation of existance of probandum and the sublation of par¬ 
ticular property of probandum. When the reason is perva¬ 
ded by the opposite of the probandum that is called the 
sublation of existence of probandum. For example, ‘Sound 
is eternal, because it is produced’. Here, since the reason 
6 is produced ’ pervades the opposite of the probandum ‘non- 
eternality 5 , the reason is known as the sublation of exis¬ 
tence of probandum. 

When the reason is pervaded by a particular opposite 
of a particular probandum that is called the sublation of 
particular property of probandum. For example, ‘ Earth has 
a creator, because it is an effect like a jar’. Here, the reason 
rules out the disembodied character of the creator, because 
the creator in the case of a jar etc., is always seen to be 
an embodied being. It proves the non-existence of a par¬ 
ticular property ‘disembodiedness’of the probandum‘creator’, 
hence it is known as the sublation of particular property of 
probandum. 

The example [udahararLa] is that, where the pervasion be¬ 
tween the probandum and the probans is grasped. This is of 
two kinds, viz. the positive and the negative. When positive 
similarity lies in pointing out the concomitance of the probans 
with probandum example is positive, e. g. ‘What has smoke has 
fire, like a kitchen’. Whenne gative similarity consists in point¬ 
ing out the concomitance of the absence of the probandum 
with the absence of the probans example is negative, e. g 
‘What has no fire, does not have smoke, like a lake’. The fallacy 
of example is of four kinds, viz., 1 1] the devoid of probandum 
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[sadhya-s'unya], 2] the devoid of probans [sldhana-sunya], 
3] the devoid of the both [ubhaya-3unya] and 4] the devoid 
of abase [airaya^unyaj. 

‘Sound is eternal, because it has no cause [what has no 
cause is eternal] like prior non-existence’ is an example for the 
devoid of probandum. Here the example ‘prior-non-existence’ 
is not eternal and devoided by the' probandum ‘eternality’. 
Hence it called the devoid of probandum. ‘Sound is eternal, 
because it has no cause like destruction’ is an example for the 
devoid of probans. Here, the example ‘destruction’ is causal, 
and devoided by the probans ‘causeless’. Hence it becomes 
devoided by the probans. ‘Sound is eternal, because it has no 
cause like ajar’ is an example for the devoid of the both. 
Here, the example ‘jar’ is non-eternal and causal and devoi¬ 
ded by the both, i. e. probandum ‘eternality’ and probars 
6 causeless’. Hence it becomes devoid by the both. ‘Sound 
is eternal, because it has no cause like a hare’s horn’ is an 
example for the devoid of the base. Here, the base for the 
example is ‘hare’s horn’ which is not real. Hence it is known 
as the devoid of the base. 

The fallacies of example having possitive similarity are 
four as described above and having negative similarity also 
become another four veraities. 

PRABHAKARA view 

The Prabhakara, like the Bhatta, accepts the fallacy is of 
three types, viz., 1] the fallacy of proposition, 2] the fallacy 
of reason, and 3] the fallacy of example. Gautama, the founde- 
of Nyaya school, accepts that the hurting proposition [pratijnar 
hani] is different from the renouncing proposition [pratijna- 
samnyasa]. His aphorism as follows : — ‘The points of defeat 
are the hurting proposition, the shifting proposition, the 
opposing proposition, the renouncing proposition 1 ....’. Salika- 
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D gtha criticizes the view and establishes that the hurting propo¬ 
sition is identical with the renouncing proposition 1 . 

The Prabhakara accepts the fallacy of reason is of four 
kinds, viz., 1] the uncommon [asadharana], 2] the common 
[sadharana] 3] the unestablished [asiddha] and 4] the sublated 
[bldhita] 2 . The reason which is absent from both similar 
instances [sapaksa] and contrary instances [vipaksa] is called 
the fallacy of uncommon [asadhlra^a]. A similar instance 
[sapaksa] is what is definitely known to be possessed of the 
thing to be inferred. A contrary instance is what is definitely 
known to be devoid of the thing to be inferred. When in a 
proposition like ‘Sound is transitory, because it has sound-hood’ 
there is doubt of transitoriness in sound, then a jar or the like 
corstitutes a similar instance, as also a contrary instance, and 
sound hood is other than that ; hence it is an unconmon reason. 

The reason which is present in both similar instances 
[sapaksa] and contrary instances [vipaksa] is called the fallacy 
of common [sadharana], The mention of similar instance is 
to exclude the contradictory reason. Strictly speaking, presence 
in contrary instances should alone be mentioned ; for although 
the contradictory reason is also a common reason, yet it is 
distinct from the latter, as the ground of its fallaciousness is 
different. 

The fallacy of unestablished [asiddha] is of five kinds, viz., 
1] unestablished in respect of itself [svarupasiddha], 2] unesta¬ 
blished in respect of relation [sambandhasiddha] 3] unestabli¬ 
shed in respect of presence elsewhere [vyatirekasiddha] 4] un¬ 
established in respect of its substratum [a^rayasiddha] and 
5] unestablished in respect of its concomitance [vyapyatva- 
siddhap. 

That which is never present in what is possessed of the 
thing to be inferred [the subject] is called the sublated reason 
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[badhita]. This fallacy is called contradictory [viruddha] 
by the Naiyiyikas 1 . 

- The Naiyayika enumerates the fallacy of the probans as 
five, namely, the unestablished [asiddha], the contradictory 
[viruddha], the unconclusive [anaikantika] the similar to the 
context [prakaranasama], and the discarded [kalatyayapadista]*. 
Some Naiyayikas speak of the inefficient [aprayojaka] as the 
sixth. Bhasarvajna, the author of Nyayasara, says that the 
sixth is the- non-determined [anadhyavasaya]. 

The Naiyayika counts ‘the similar to the context’ [praka- 
rana-sama] as an independent fallacy. The Bhatta, identifying 
it with the second variety of the unconclusive [anaikantika], 
namely, the sapratisadhana, includes it in to the unconclusive. 
The Bhatta’s argument is as follows— it occurs when there are 
two reasons leading to conflicting inferences and therefore 
there is no decision as to which of the two is the real one. 
E.g. ‘Air is non-perceptible, because it has no colour, like 
the mind’ and ‘Air is perceptible, because it has touch, like 
a jar’. 

The Neo-Bhatta includes it in the defects of the subject 
[paksado§a]. His argument is that there can not possibly be 
a pair of reasons of equal strength ; if it could be so, it would 
follow that the very same object has two opposite natures, 
brought about by the force of the two inferences. If there is 
conflict between a stronger and a weaker, the content of the 
weaker will be removed by the stronger, and this defect is 
but the defect of the subject [pak§a-dosa], namely ‘the sublation 
of the attribute’ [badhita-visesana]. 3 

The Prabhakara rejects the above views and argues that 
two contradictory reasons can not be equally powerful and 
can not be predicated of the subject simultaneously. If it were 
not so the resulant doubt could never be removed. In the 
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examples, the Prabhakara says, the latter reason is more 
powerful and leads to the perceptibility of air 1 . 


As described above the Bhst{a accepts the fallacy of three 
kinds, viz. 1] the unestablished [asiddha] 2] the sublated 
[badhita] 3] the unconclusive [anaikantika], The Prabhakara 
accepts the fallacy of four kinds, viz., 1] the unestablished [asi¬ 
ddha] 2] the sublated [badhita] 3] the common [sadharapa] 4] the 
uncommon [asadharana]. The first two are common to both 
the schools. Regarding the third, the Bhatta calls it as the un¬ 
conclusive [anaikantika] and the Prabhakara calls it as the 
common [sadharana], Here the difference lies only in the 
terminology. The uncommon [asadharana] is accepted, as 
fourth fallacy, by the Prabhakara. The old-Bhattas do not 
favour to accept it as a fallacy, but the Neo-Bhattas follow 
the Prabhakara view and accept the uncommon [asadharana] 
as the fourth fallacy of reason 2 . 

Salikanatha enumerates the fallacy of example is of five 
kinds, 3 viz., 1] the devoid of probans [sadhana-vikala], 2] the 
devoid of probandum [ssdhya-vikala], 3] the devoid of pro¬ 
bans and probandum [ubhayaSunya], 4] the devoid of invari¬ 
able concomitance [sambandha-niyama-£unya] and 5] the 
example whose invariable concomitance is inversely stated 
[viparlta-niyama]. Of these, the first three are common to both 
the schools. 


The mind is non eternal, because it is corporeal like a 
pot is an example for the fallacy of example defective in the 
invariable concomitance. Here, since there is no invariable 
concomitance or universal connection between corporeality and 
non-eternality, it becomes defective in the invariable concomi¬ 
tance. ‘ The mind is non-eternal, because it is corporeal, 
whatever is non-eternal is corporeal like, a pot’ is an 
example for the fallacy of example whose invariable concomi- 
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tance is inversely stated. Here, the invariable concomitance 
should have been stated thus ‘whatever is corporael is non¬ 
eternal, like a pot.’ 

We can see here that both the schools are wronglly enumer¬ 
ated the fallacies of example. Because the fallacies of example 
are six as ennumerated by the Naiyayika. The Bhstta accepts 
four and leaves two, viz., example devoid of invariable con¬ 
comitance and the example whose invariable concomitance 
inversely stated ; and the Prabhakara accepts five and leaves 
one, viz., the devoid of base. 


VERBAL TESTIMONY 

Verbal testimony is the third of the means of valid know¬ 
ledge accepted by the Mimamsakas. The Naiyayikas accept 
analogy after inference, but the Mimamsakas, due to its wide 
recognition by a large number of disputants, give priority to 
verbal testimony. 

The Vais'esika maintains that verbal testimony is not a 
distinct means of valid knowledge, it is included in inference. 
In deriving knowledge from speech we first hear the words 
constituting the speech and then recollect the related things. 
Thus recollection, is designated as verbal knowledge. And 
this, according to the Vai^esika, is derived through inference. 

Kumarila criticises the Vais'esika view on the grounds 
that the verbal knowledge is not, like inferential knowledge, 
dependent on the knowledge of invariable concomitance 
between the words of speech and knowledge of the mutual 
connection of things signified by them, but results immediately 
from the words as soon as expectancy [akanksa] consistency 
[yogyata], etc., existing among them have been known. Again, 
after verbal knowledge has been produced, there arises self- 
consciousness of the form “I know from the speech” but not 
of the form “ I know through the inference.” 1 
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5abarasvamin defines verbal testimony as follows : — 
Verbal testimony is that means of cognising the object not in 
contact with the senses, [i.e. dharma and adharma] which 
follows from verbal cognition” (£>3stram rfabda-vijssnad asanni- 
kj-ste arthe jnanam] 1 . £>abarasvamin does not define verbal testi¬ 
mony in general, but only the particular form of that, i.e. 
injunction, because it is only in reference to (he means of cogni¬ 
sing Dharma, which has been declared to be injunction alone. 
Hence, according to him, the term ‘3abda 5 stands for the Vedic 
word, and ‘Aitha’ for Dharma and Adharma. 

The word ‘£>abda-vijnana’ is capable of two interpretations. 
It means the knowledge derived from (he word, [‘stabdad vijna- 
nam] ‘or the knowledge which underlies the word [ ‘sabde 
vijnanarL’J. The Prabhakara accepts second derivation. 
According to him, the word ‘^abda-vijnana’ stands for the 
knowledge of things through the words, i.e. the knowledge of 
some thing to be done. The Bhatta accepts both the deriva¬ 
tions and do not restrict the verbal testimony only to Vedic 
injunctions, as is done by the Prabhakara. 

Even though the Bhasyakara has defined verbal testimony 
under the name of Vedic injunction [Astra], but he does not- 
confine verbal testimony to the Vedic injuctions only, because 
he says that the words in their meanings are the same in the 
Veda ard in common parlance 2 . Hence verbal testimony to 
common paralance is acceptable to him. 

BHattA view 

Kumarila’s definition of verbal testimony is as follows. 
“That is called verbal testimony, by which men understand 
what is to be undertaken and what is to be avoided, whether 
such injnetion comes from the eternal Veda or from a human 
source”. 3 
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Parthasarathi explains Bhasyakara’s definition as follows 
The comprehension of the meaning of a sentence through the 
recollection of the meanings of words which are apprehended 
by sense of hearing, is the means of right knowledge known 
as verbal testimony 1 . 

The verbal testimony is of two kinds, viz., the human 
[laukika] and the scriptural [vaidika]. The human is the state¬ 
ment of trust-worthy persons and the scriptural is the Vedic 
statement which is eternal. 

The Naiyayikas do not accept eternity of the Vedas and 
they ascribe their authorship to God. Their argument is as 
follows ‘The Vedas are of human origins because, they are 
a collection of sentences, like the Mahabharata, etc.’ this 
inference establishes that the Vedas must have been effected by 
some one. As no human origin is possible in the case of works 
of such transcendental wisdom, they must be the works of 
God. Thus the Vedas are the compositions of God. 

The Mlmamsaka’s answer to the argument is that the above 
inference is vitiated with the defect of adventitious condition 
viz., the ‘remembrance of the authorship of the work’ and if 
there were an author, he should certainly have been remembered. 
Hence the Vedas are eternal [beginninglessj. And this is proved 
by the fact that all words and things denoted by the Vedas are 
eternal. 

The Vedic statement is of two kinds, viz., [denotative of ] 
existent [ siddharthaka ] and [of] mandatory [vidhayaka]. 
That which is denotative of some thing that is existent is called 
the existent and that which is denotative of a mandate is called 
the mandatory. The mandatory also undergoes two divisions, 
viz., direct teaching [upadesaj and transfer [atide^a]. ‘Thus 
has it to be done’ this is direct teaching. E.g. In the common 
usage : ‘Devadatta should be treated to a - dinner consisting of 
curds, ghee, lintil soup, and fine rice, etc. In the Veda ; ‘one 
should perform the New-moon-day and Full-moon-day sacri- 
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fices after first performing the Prayaja and getting the rice by 
pounding, etc. ‘Like that this has to be done’, this is tranfer. 
E.g. In the common usage ; ‘Like Devadatta Yajnadatta should 
be treated to a dinner’. In the|Veda ; ‘Like the Agneya sacrifice 
Saurya sacrifice should be performed’*. 

The direct teaching and the transfer are occupying impor¬ 
tant roles in Mfmamsa. The first six chapters of the Jaimini 
sutras describe the direct teaching and the second six chapters 
describe the transfer. 

Sentence is a combination of words and meaning of the 
sentence is obtained by the coherent construction of the mean¬ 
ings of words in the sentence through implication. The 
coherent construction of the meanings which are already got 
from the words is meaning of the sentence, that is to say, 
first the words give only unconnected meanings, and it is 
only after this, that the connection among the meaning is 
understood. Thus the meaning of the sentence as a whole is 
merely the synthetic construction of the meanings of the consti¬ 
tuent words of the sentence. This theory known as ‘Abhihita- 
nvaya vada\ Thus, when a boy hears the sentence, ‘gam anaya’ 
{bring a cow]. First the meanings of the constituent words are 
comprehended one after another. Thus, by ‘Gam’ is meant the 
cow as the object and by ‘Anaya’ is meant the activity of 
bringing. This is apprehended, then, by synthesizing the 
meanings of these words, the synthetic meaning of the whole 
sentence, viz., the activity of bringing of an object known as 
cow [gokarrnakam anayanam]. 

Following the ‘Abhihitanvaya 5 theory, the Naiyayikas and 
Alamkarikas explain the definition of sentence as follows : — 
Sentence is a combination of the meanings of words which 
possess consistency, expectancy and contiguity 52 . A group of 
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letters with a suffix [sup or tin] constitutes a word 1 . The co-ordi¬ 
nator of (he meaning of a word with that of another is called 
consistency. Consistency consists in a word not bearing a 
meaning which is incompatible with the meanings of other 
words in speech. For instance, no verbal knowledge is derived 
from such a satement as ‘sprinkling with fire’, because it is 
incompatible with fire being an instrument in the act of 
sprinkling. 

That without which a word can not produce knowledge of 
syntactical connection is called expectancy. A word is said to 
bear the relation of expectancy to another word if it cannot 
without the latter, produce knowledge of its interconnection in 
speech. For instance, ‘Devadatta goes to the village’ is a state¬ 
ment in which the word Devadattah [in the nominative case] 
is expectant for the word goes [the verb], and this latter in its 
turn is expectant for ‘h’, the crude word gramam [the accusative 
case ending] and go [the root] for ‘ti’ [the verbal suffix]. A 
crude word and a case suffix, a root and a verbal suffix and 
a verb and a case are expectants for each other. The juxta¬ 
position of words is called contiguity. Contiguity consists in 
the enunciation of words, without a long pause between them. 
For instance, the sentence ‘close the door 5 will convey no 
meaning if one utters the word ‘close’ now and the word 
‘the door’ after an hour. 

Meaning of a sentence is called verbal judgement [sabda- 
bodha] in sastric technical terms. The Mimamsa view about 
it is that only a determinate judgement [savikalpa-jnana] is 
embodied in and conveyed by a proposition ; every proposition 
comprises atleast a subject and a predicate .‘ in a verbal judge¬ 
ment arising in the hearer’s mind from a proposition, the will 
to do [kfti] denoted by the ending of the finite verb plays the 
role of the leading eoncept and all the other concepts are dir¬ 
ectly or indirectly subordinated to it ; the cognition arising 
from a proposition is always non-perceptual ; and the meanings 
of the words conveyed by the words respectively but the mean- 
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ing of the whole sentence is conveyed through the implication 
[laksapa], not through the particular juxtaposition of words 
[samsarga-maryadaj. 

The meaning of the word will be known through the signifi¬ 
cative force [Sabdavrtti], It is the relation of a word and the 
object meant by that word which is always favourable in revi¬ 
ving the memory of that object. It is of three kinds, viz., 
the denota:ion [abhidha], the implication [Iak§apa], and the 
figurative expression [gaunt]. 

Denotative function is the relation of a word to its meaning. 
According to the old-logicians, it is of the form of a divir.e 
will that such and such a word should denote such and such 
a thing. The neo-logicians, however, maintain that it is not 
the divine will that constitutes denotative function, but any 
will. The Bhattas say that the relation between words and; 
their denotation is neither the divine will nor any other’s 
will. It is eternal without beginning or end 1 . 

The knowledge of it, however, is derived from grammar, 
comparion, dictionary, statement of trustworthy persons, usage 
of elders, supplementary statement, paraphrage and contiguity 
of well-known words*. 

The usage of elders is prime means to understand the mean¬ 
ing of a word. When the first elder commands the second; 
elder to bring a cow, the second elder goes out and brings a 
cow.. The boy, who observes all this, concludes that the act 
of bringing the cow is the result of the knowledge that preceds 
the action. The knowledge that prompted the second elder 
to the activity of bringing the cow arises only on the hearing 
of the command from the first elder because in the absence of 
such a command no activity was observed. 

Regarding this the Bauddhas say that denotative function 
is with regard to distinction of all other objects from it [apoha]: 

1 SD, pp. 90-9? 
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When we hear a word such as ‘pot’, [ they argue ]5 we do not 
understand an external object, because we never really know 
external objects; nor the generic-attribute, because the genus 
is nothing .more than a mere conception formed by our mind 
and imposed upon what we call external objects. What the 
word pot then really signifies is that a certain thing possesses 
some pecularities which distinguish it from all other things. 
We never know“ what is pot or potness ; we only know what 
is not, viz., that it is neither a cloth nor a wall. We have there¬ 
fore only a negative knowledge of things and consequently the 
import of words must also be negative. 

According to the old-logicians words denote individual things 
qualified by the generic-attribute [ jaii-vis'ista-vyakti]. Their 
argument is as follows : — when one says the sentence, c bring 
a jar’, the speaker does not desire the distinction of all other 
different objects from it, but the thing, jar, which possesses the 
class-notion, jarness, to be brought to him. 

But according to the neo-logicians, words denote only 
things individual. When one says the word ‘bring a jar', the 
speaker undoubtedly desires the thing, jar, and not the class- 
notion, jarness, to be brought to him. The individual ‘jar’ 
must somehow or other be implied, otherwise the hearer can 
never bring the object. Relying on this simple fact they say 
that the word, ‘jar’ primarily denotes the thing in individual, 
‘jar’. The capacity of being the subject of any act [arihakriya- 
karitva] resides in the concrete object alone and hence it is the 
thing in individual on which the significance is made. 

Regarding this the Mimamsakas say that the potentiality 
in the word tf cow’ signifies the generic-attribute ‘cowness’ [which 
is common to all the cows]. If the word were to mean an 
individual then it must have as many pontentialities as there 
are individuals meant by that word and without the knowledge 
of the class-attribute the apprehension of an individual is impo¬ 
ssible. Thus the primary meaning of a word is wi-h regard 
to the class-attribute and the apprehension of the individuals 
takes place subsequently by presumption [arthapatti]. For 
instance, the sentence, 6 a man with a stick’ [dandl purusah]. 
It is well-known that without the prior knowledge of the attri- 
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bate, the knowledge of the individual as determined by that 
attribute is impossible. Unless one has the knowledge of stick, 
one can not arrive at the knowledge, ‘man with a stick’. Simi¬ 
larly, the potentiality in the word ‘cow’ signifies''only the genus 
and the individual is only by means of presumption. 

If the word denotes a particular, we could not explain 
such Vedic injunctions as ‘ The altar is to be built like a kite’, as 
it would be impossible for altars to be made in every case like 
a particular kite. Incapable of being so related, the word must 
be taken as denoting the generic-attribute. 

What possesses denotative function is the word. It is 
of four kinds, viz. derivative [yaugika], conventional [rudha], 
derivatively-conventional [yaga-rudha], and derivative cum 
conventional [ yaugika-rudha]. Where only .the meaning of 
the component part of a word is understood, it is derivative, 
e. g. Pacakah [cook]. Where, irrespective of the denotative 
function of the component parts, a word is understood only 
through its collective denotative function it is called conventio¬ 
nal, e.g. Gauh [cow]. Where, however, in the object denoted by 
the denotative function of the component parts, a word, there 
is also collective denotative function, it is derivatively-conven, 
tional, e.g. ‘ Pahkaja’ [lotus]. The word c pankaja’ conveys, 
by the denotative function of its component parts, the idea of 
some thing that grows in mud. And by its collective denotative 
function it conveys the idea of a lotus. Where the derivative 
and the conventional meanings are conveyed independently of 
each other, there the word is both derivative and conventional, 
e. g. Udbhid [a plani or a type of sacrifice]. Here the meaning 
conveyed is both what shoots up, such as trees and shrubs, and 
also a name of sacrifice. 

The denotation [abhidha] will explain only the meaning 
of a word not the meaning of a sentence That [meaning of 
sentence] will be known through a implication [laksana] 1 only. 
The figurative description is based upon certain qualities. It 
is conveyed through the third significative power of words, i. e. 
Gaurii. For instance, when the term ‘ lion’ is applied to some 

1 i TV, 1-4--12. 
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other being, say a man, what is understood is that the man is 
having courageous action, [the quality of the lion] denoted by the 
word lion). Hence, it is that when a person thinks of speaking 
of some one as having courageous action, the intention is 
fulfilled, if the term lion is used for that purpose ; and what 
happens is that the animal lion, which is denoted by the word 
lion, on being cognised, brings about the notion of courageous 
action, which is associated with that animal. In this manner, 
by denoting its own meaning, the word (lion) brings about the 
notion of the presence of the qualities associated with that mean¬ 
ing 1 . The Alathkarikas include it under implication only 2 . 

The Alamkarikas ascribe to the Mimamsakas that they 
accept intention [tatparya] as the fourth significative force of 
words , 9 but we do not find such discussion neither in the Bhatta 
texts nor in the Prabhakara texts and the both, the Bhattas and 
Prabhakaras, accept it as a fourth requisite in order to convey 
the meaning of the word. Their argument is : — if the appre¬ 
hension of the intention were not a cause of verbal comprehen¬ 
sion, then a sentence like ‘ bring Saindhava’, would not some¬ 
times signify a Sindh horse and sometimes salt. It can not be 
he argued that the context and the like which help the appre- 
ension of the intention might as well be causes of verbal com¬ 
prehension: for they cannot be grouped under a common deno- 
bmination. If, however, they are so grouped, as producing an 
apprehension of the intention, then, for the sake of simplicity, 
let the apprehension of the intention it self be the cause. Thus, 
even in the Vedas the potentiality of the speech itself consists 
of an idea of the form, £ this speech directs me to perform or 
to desist from performing the act signified by it .’ 4 
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PRABHAKARA view 

Verbal testimony is the third of the means of right know¬ 
ledge accepted by the Prabhakaras. £>alikanatha defines verbal 
testimony as follows e Verbal testimony is that which is not 
cognised by any other means of right knowledge and proceeds 
from mind-soul contact aided by the knowledge of words'. 
[5abdavijnanapeksad atma-rnanassannikarsad yad adrstartha- 
visayam vijfianam tat Sastram narna pramanam] 1 2 . 

The Prabhakaras say that words both the human and the 
scriptural, conveys a complete idea if it is related to any action 
[kriya], i.e. if any thing already known in our wordly experience 
is conveyed by the words in a sentence, that sentence cannot 
be called a means of verbal testimony. Only that is a means of 
verbal testimony which conveys a new idea of valid character. 
So, according to the Prabhakara, the Vedic injunctions alone 
are means of verbal testimony. 

Prabhakara maintains that Vedic injunctions are held to 
denote sacrifices such as yaga and others as duty or karya for 
the persons Svarga-kama and the rest. Here arises a discri- 
pancy. The Yaga can not be prescribed as duty or karya to 
him who is Svarga-kama unless it is capable of producing the 
Svarga desired by him. Being a temporary action, it cannot 
produce Svarga as it does not last till one obtains Svarga. It 
is necessary, therefore, to accept some thing called Apurvas 
as the outcome of the yaga to exist till the Svarga is attained. 
Vedic Injunctions denote this Apurva as karya or duty to the 
Svargakami, and not the action conveyed by the verb in that 
sentence as is the case in the non-Vedic sentences. This Apurva 
is also called as niyoga because the svargakama is asked to 
perform it. 

The words used in our everday conversation are not 
necessarily conveying new, unknown ideas, hence they are 
not means of verbal testimony. We do not see much difference 

1 fwm i pp, p. 229. 
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between the Prabhakaras and the Vaisesikas regarding the human 
verbal testimony. They both reduce it to inference. Henc? 
Salikanatha says that the validity of human speech can alway 5 
be doubted as (he mere hearing of a sentence can never yield 
right knowledge. In the case of a person who is known to 
speak only after having had a perceptual knowledge the spoken 
sentence is invariably accompanied by a prior perceptual 
knowledge. That is why that sentence becomes probans for 
inferring that perceptual knowledge. Thus human speech, in 
so far as it is a mere translator of some other knowledge, can 
not be classed under the means of verbal testimony 1 . 

A group of letters with a suffix [sup or tin] constitutes a 
word. A group of words having expectancy, compatibility and 
proximity constitutes a sentence. Expectancy is the desire to' 
know. Compatibility is the non-existence of conflict with any 
means of right knowledge. Proximity is the continuous utter- 
ence of words-. 

In every word there are a number of letters. When the 
second letter is uttered the first passes out of cognition and 
all the letters are not presented to our cognition simultaneously, 
i. e. in a single moment we do not cognize all those letters 
together. How then is it possible for us to perceive the word 
as a whole ? Prabhakara’s contention is that the last letter in 
contact with the sense of hearing gives rise to the word- 
cognition. The sense of hearing is aided by two factors : 
impressions generated by the previous letters and apprehension 
of the previous letters 3 . 

According to the Prabhlkara there is no separate sentence 
meaning apart from the word meanings put together. It is true 
that a sentence contains not only word meanings but also their 
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syntactical relation with other words and its own meaning 5 . 

The verb is the principal word in a proposition because it 
is the verb that forms the copula as it were to connect a number 
of words into a sentence. If one only says ‘Devadatta....the 
village’ we can make nothing out of those words; they are 
disconnected. But as soon as the verb 'goes’ is added, the 
whole forms a connected proposition conveying the idea of 
Devadatta’s motion to the village. The idea of motion is the 
chief significance of the sentence, the words ‘Devadatta’ and 
'village’ simply serve to specify and define as it were that 
motion. The verb 'goes’ denotes motion in general, the 
addition of Devadatta limits the sense to the motion of a 
particular individual, while the further addition of the village 
still more restricts this limited motion of an individual to one 
in a particular direction and towards a particular place. Here 
the verb is principal and other two expressions simply act as 
limiting qualifications. 

Every word in a sentence conveys the meaning connected 
with the meaning of the other words in the sentence in a 
syntactic manner. Thus, when a boy hears the sentence 'bring 
a cow’ the syntactic meaning of the whole sentence is first 
apprehended by the observance of the usage of elders. It is 
only after this that the boy tries to know the meanings of 
particular words through the process of insertion [avapa] and 
deletion [uddhara] 2 . This theory is known as Anvitabhi- 
dhana-vada. 

According to the Prabhakara, a word does not convey 
meaning unless the word meaning relation is learnt; and 
this relation is learnt from the usage of elderly persons. The 
elderly persons resort to word usage by employing sentences 
rather than single words. Hence what is learnt is the relation 
between a sentence and its meaning. And what is a sentence ? 
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A sentence is but words as combined together and thus conve¬ 
ying a meaning. The words would not combine together to 
convey a meaning if that operation be possible on the part of 
one single word, just as fuel, etc.,— which constitute the 
causal aggregate of cooking— jointly undertake the operation 
called ‘cooking’, so also do all the words of a sentence jointly 
undertake the operation called ‘conveying the sentential meaning’. 

The Prabhakara accepts the necessity of thus apprehending 
each word separately before combining them in a sentence 1 , when 
the meaning of the whole sentence can as well be conveyed at 
once in the form of the collective sense of all the words ; that 
is, according to the Prabhakara, the expressive power resides in 
the apprehended words and not in the apprehension itself and 
verbal knowledge is obtained from one word [such as, verb] 
but not from all the words together. 

Power is the relation of a word and an object, that always 
serves to revive the memory of that object [whenever the 
word is spoken]. The Naiyayika identifies it with the divine will 
that makes the convention. The Bhatta accepts it as a quality. 
The FrVthakara regards it as a separate category. His 
argument is that power is not a substance as qualities inhere 
[in them] ; it is also distinct from qualities and actions. It 
resides in genus and other categories. It must therefore be 
regarded as a seperate category 2 . 

The Bhatta and the Naiyayika accept the word as of four 
kinds, viz., derivative, conventional, derivativily conventional 
and derivative-cum-conventional 3 . And they give the word 
‘Pankaja’ [lotus] as an example for the derivativily conventional. 
Here the old-Naiyayika holds that the word ‘Pankaja’ conveys, 
by the denotative function of its component parts, the idea of 
something that grows in the mud, and by its collective deno- 
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tative function it conveys the idea of a lotus as a lotus. But 
the neo-Naiyayika speaks that the lotus, which is known 
from the collective denotative function, is joined, through 
contiguity, the meaning of the component parts, viz., what 
grows in mud. Where, however, the conventional meaning is 
known to be contradicted, there the ‘water lily’, etc, are under¬ 
stood by implication. And where the intended meaning is not a 
water-lily as such, and at the same time the idea of a lotus as 
such is contradicted, there verbal comprehension [of the water- 
lily] takes place simply by the denotative function of the com¬ 
ponent parts of the word. Where, however, as in the case of 
a ‘land lotus’, the meaning of the component parts is contra¬ 
dicted, there the meaning conveyed by collective denotative 
function is a lotus. If, on the other hand, the land lotus 
is held to belong to a different species altogether, then the 
meaning is obtained by implication alone. 

The Prabhakara does not accept convention [rudhi] and 
they say in Pankaja, etc. there is no convention, because its 
application to the lotus is intelligible even through the signi¬ 
ficance of the parts. Its non-application to the lity, etc., may, 
however, be due to its mere non-usage with reference'to them. 
According to the Prabhakara, the word is of one kind, viz., 
derivative. 

The Prabhakara, like the Bhatta 1 , accepts intention [tat- 
parya] as a fourth requisite, in order to convey the meaning 
of the word, and not as a fourth significative force of the 
words as put fourth by the rhetoricians. Intention is essential 
to have a correct understanding of the sentence. For instance, 
‘Protect the curd from crows’ 2 , implies that all birds and 
creatures must be kept off the curd. Here the word ‘crows’ is 
only a suggestion implying every other bird and creature from 
which the curd is to be protected. 

In some places the intention of the speaker is understood 
by supplying a particular idea to make the meaning sensible, 

1 See supra, p. 60. 
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e. g. when one says ‘door’, the idea of ‘closing’ must be 
supplied to get at the exact intention of the speaker, because 
the meaning of the sentence springs from the consistency among 
the words in the sentence. 1 If the idea of ‘closing’ is not supp¬ 
lied to the word ‘door’ to complete the sentence, there will be 
the absence of consistency between the words in the sentence. 
Consequently the intention of the speaker to close the door will 
not be clear. Regarding this, the Bhatta says that if one says 
only ‘door’ then another word ‘close’ along with the idea of 
closing must be supplied to get at the exact intention of the 
speaker. We may see here that the Prabhakara view is better 
than that of the Bhatta, because the latter view is sublated 
by the defect of following a difficult method when an easy one 
is available [laghupaye sati gurvas'rayah]. 


ANALOGY 

Analogy [upamana] has been treated as an independent 
means of right knowledge by the Naiyiyika and the Ml mams aka. 
The Buddhist rejects it as an independent means of right know¬ 
ledge and holds it to be a case of perception or inference, since 
the knowledge arising out of it can be acquired through either 
perception or inference. The Vais'esika also rejects it as an 
independent means of right knowledge, and includes it under 
inference. Among Naiyayikas Bhasarvajna, however, follows 
the Vai£esika view* 

Even though the Naiyayika and the Mlmamsaka accept it 
as an independent means of right knowledge, there is consider¬ 
able difference between the concepts of analogy established by 
them. According to the Naiyayika, analogy [that is, knowledge 
resulting from the employment of similarity 2 ] has for its object 
the denotative relation between a word or a name standing for 
a strange object and the strange object itself, on the 
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ground of the resemblance of that strange object to an 
already familiar one. This may be illustrated as follows : — Let 
us suppose that a person, who very well knows the cow, 
is told by another person that there is a kind of animal 
living in the forest which resembles the cow and is called 
Gavaya. He then happens to go to the forest and perceives 
an animal which is hither to unknown to him, but which 
resembles the cow. Thereupon he comes to remember what 
he was told before, namely, that the Gavaya resembles the cow. 
And, as a result, he acquires the knowledge that Gavaya 
is the name of the strange animal concerned. Thus, the rela¬ 
tion between a word and its denotation cannot be grasped, 
through perception, etc., but only through analogy!. 

The Naiyayika further explains it as of three kinds; 
1 ) the analogy through similarity [ sadharmyopamana], 2) the 
analogy through dissimilarity [vaidharmyopamana ], and 3) the 
analogy through common characteristics [dharmamatropamana]. 
The analogy through similarity is the means of cognising some 
unknown object through its similarity to a well-known object, 
e.g. say, a person happens to be ignorant of the meaning of 
the word ‘Gavaya’. From a forester, he learns that a Gavaya 
is similar to a cow; he goes to a forest, sees the animal, 
which is similar to a cow and recollects the information 
conveyed by the assimilative proposition. Then the assimila¬ 
tive knowledge ‘ This is the animal denoted by the word 
‘Gavaya’ arises. 

Analogy through dissimilarity is the means of cognising 
some unknown object through its dissimilarity to a welf- 
known object, e.g. say, a person happens to be ignorant of 
the meaning of the word ‘horse’. From a freind, he learns 
that a horse has not a cloven hoof like a cow; he sees the animal 
with a single hoof and recollects the information conveyed by 
the dissimilative proposition. ' Then the dissimilative know¬ 
ledge ‘ This is the animal denoted by the word ‘horse’ arises. 
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Analogy through characteristics-in-general is the means 
of cognising some unknown object through the statement of 
8haracteristics-in-general, e-g- € A camel has a long neck and 
drooping lips, and eats thorns’, after hearing this, one can 
know a camel elsewhere. 1 

Kumarila Bhatta criticises the Naiyayika view on the 
ground that as the knowledge of denotative relation is supposed 
to issue from perception of similarity, it can very well be a 
case of perception 2 . He further explains that the element of 
remembrance is not a valid piece of knowledge. 3 What 
induces to the knowledge of denotative relation is the sense- 
object contact only. This may be explained thus : After 
hearing the sentence, 6 the merchant has Nava (nine or new) 
blankets’ [Nava kambali vanik], one goes to the market and, 
seeing nine blankets with the merchant, concludes that the 
purport is a particular number, and understands the meaning 
of the sentence. Similarly, a person who is ignorant of the 
object denoted by the word 4 Gavaya’ learns from a forester 
that Gavaya is similar to a cow. Subsequently, going to 
the forest, he sees the strange animal similar to a cow, gets 
back memory, and attains the expressed meaning of the word 
‘Gavaya’ cognized through perception. Therefore the apprehen¬ 
sion of the relation, between a name and the object denoted by 
it, is even possible through words assisted by perception, and 
so there is no heed to seek a distinct means of knowledge. 
Thus criticising the Naiyayika view, the Mimamsaka accepts 
analogy as the knowledge of similarity present in the cow, for 
which there is no other means. 

3abarasvamin defines analogy as follows * Analogy is 
that which consists of similarity also brings about the cognition 
of things not in contact with the senses’ [ Upamanam api 
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sadr£yam asannikrs{e arthe buddhim utpadayati] 1 . Further 
he explains it with the help of example ‘ just as the perception 
of Gavaya is the cause of remembrance of the cow’ [ yalha 
gavaya dars'anam gosmaranasya]. The compound ‘ gavaya- 
darianaih’ is a Bahuvrihi. The word ‘darianam’ is to be 
interpreted as— that in which (similarity) is experienced 
[drs'yate asmin iti]. So the total meaning of the compound 
will be the similarity that is experienced in Gavaya. The 
compound ‘ gosmaranasya’ means the agent who recollects 
the cow. The word ‘smarajiam’ is to be taken in the sense of 
the agent who recollects. So the total meaning will be— The 
similarity experienced in Gavaya produces a knowledge ‘ the 
cow is similar to this [Gavaya].’ According to the Bhas'yakara, 
the result of analogy is right knowledge of the object not in 
contact with the senses. In the stock example the result is 
the remembrance of a cow. Here the object of remembrance 
is, no doubt, not in contact with the senses, but it is not a valid 
knowledge. Hence, this illustration of the Bhas'yakara is 
rejected by Kumarila 2 and Salikanatha 3 . 

Parthasarathi says that analogy consists in viewing an 
object— observed earlier and recalled now as similar to 
another object that is under observation how. Thus when on 
seeing a Gavaya’s similarity with a cow a man comments that 
the cow earlier seen by him in the town is similar to this 
Gavaya, it is only because this man is taking recourse to 
analogy 4 . 

The psychological process involves four steps. First of all 
there is the knowledge or perception of points of similarity in 
the Gavaya. Secondly, through similarity, is revived the 
memory of the cow seen earlier in the village. Thirdly, there 
arises the knowledge that the perceptible Gavaya is like the 

TOvrt frar ll SV, Upa st. 4 
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cow and, lastly, there is the consequent knowledge that the cow 
Seen earlier is similar to the Gavaya seen at present, or, in 
other words, the cow seen is qualified by the similarity to the 
Gavaya seen at present. 

This is not a case of perception, because the cow [which 
is the object of the resulting knowledge] does not here come 
in contact with the cogniser’s senses. Nor is it a case of 
remembrance [the remembrance is the result of the past impre¬ 
ssions], because the Gavaya and consequently its similarity to 
cow was not perceived earlier to the perception of the Gavaya. 
Even though we find the element of remembrance in analogy, 
still it can not be reduced to remembrance. In the above 
mentioned example, the similarity is perceived and the cow 
is remembered yet the combination of the two, i. e., the 
remembered cow as qualified by its similarity to the Gavaya 
and its similarity, is not known through remembrance 1 . 

Nor is it a case of inference. For one might suppose 
that man is inferring as ‘The cow must be similar to .Gavaya, 
because the Gavaya is similar to cow.’ But this supposition 
will be illegitimate in as much as the type of knowledge we 
are describing can possibly be acquired even by a man who 
has not seen a cow and a Gavaya together, but has seen a cow 
earlier in the town and is seeing a Gavaya now in the forest. 
Thus if on seeing the Gavaya’s similarity with cow this man 
finds it possible to have knowledge to the effect that the cow 
earlier seen by him in the town is similar to this Gavaya. This is 
because he has taken recourse to an altogether new means of 
right knowledge, called analogy 2 . 

The sole purpose of analogy is that it serves the purpose of 
replacing one object with the other similar to it in the context 
of the sacrificial details in case of a rite of which the details 
are not mentioned but are to be taken from some other rite. 
The Vrihis taken for a Puroda^a of a sacrifice are defiled or 
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lost, Nlvara can betaken as a substitute of Vrlhi with a view 
that the grain will be the same. This is, because the Nlvara 
is similar to the Vrlhi 1 . Similarly, where the details of pro¬ 
cedure are not described, there they can be known through 
the means of analogy, e.g. the Saurya sacrifice is an ectype 
[vikrtl] sacrifice ; here the sacrificial details are not described. 
Through the similarity of divinity, the details can be borrowed 
from the archetype [Prakrti] sacrifice, viz. Agneya sacrifice. 

Regarding the similarity of divinity, Dr. Govardhan 
P. Bhat has made some remarks as follows : 4 The Saurya 
sacrifice is simiiar to the Agneya sacrifice in the respect that 
both have a common deily 2 ’. But the Saurya and the Agneya 
sacrifices do not have a common deity. The Saurya sacrifice 
was described with the injunction, ‘one desiring Brahmic glory, 
should offer cooked rice dedicated to Surya’ [Sauryam carum 
nirvapet brahma-varcasa-kamah] with the deity of Surya. The 
Agneya sacrifice was described with the injunction ‘one should 
offer purodasa [baked on eight potsherds] to AgnV [yad agneya 
astakapalo bhavati ] with the deity of Agni. Here the Saurya 
and the Agneya sacrifices have different deities not a common 
deity. The similarity of divinity here is that the both sacrifices 
have a single deity. The Agneya, has a single deity, viz., Agni. 
The Saurya also has a single deity, viz., Surya. Due to this 
similarity of divinity, the sacrificial details of the Agneya 
sacrifice can be transferred into the Saurya sacrifice through 
the means of analogy. 


prabhakara view 

The Prabhakara criticises the Naiyayika view on the ground 
that the Naiyayika does not explain the nature of analogy as 
a distinct means of right knowledge. In the stock example of 
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the Naiyayika, the first knowledge that the Gavaya is similar to 
the cow arises through the authoritative statement and is not 
the result of analogy. The knowledge of Gavaya and its 
similarity to the cow arising in the man who has gone to the 
forest, are recognition and perception 1 . 

Respectively, the understanding that this object is denoted 
by the word ‘Gavaya’ is the inferential knowledge. When a 
word is used in certain meaning, one comes to know the deno¬ 
tative relation with the object. After requiring the knowledge 
of the denotative relation in the forest, the final knowledge ‘the 
name known to me is of that animal only’ is the case of remem¬ 
brance. Thus, there is no scope for analogy. It is also argued 
that the Naiyayika ? s concept of analogy can be reduced to the 
inference. The Prabhakara puts the syllogism like this : ‘the 
word Gavaya denotes the animal Gavaya, because it is used 
in the latter sense by learned man. When there is no function 
other than direct denotation, a term used by the learned man in 
the sense of particular object is regarded as denoting that object, 
just as the term cow.’ The term Gavaya is used in the sense 
of an object which is similar to a cow. Therefore, it should be 
accepted as denoting the animal Gavaya 2 . 

Prabhakara defines analogy as follows ‘ Analogy is that 
which brings about the knowledge of another thing (cow) which 
is not in contact with the senses 3 , but which bears similarity 
to the thing [Gavaya] which has contact with the senses’ 3 , 
^likanatha’s definition is as follows ‘Analogy is the knowledge 
of what is not in contact with the senses, arising from the 
similarity to an object that is seen’ 4 , [sadrsyad drsyamatiad 

1 ^fq- ir=r?JT ^ rfmrast srm , 
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yat pratiyogini jayate ; Sadr^ya-visayam Jnanam upamanam 
tad ucyate.] 

Prabhakara, like Kumarila, establishes the independent 
position of analogy. The knowledge of the cow qualified by 
its similarity to the Gavaya can not be a case of perception, 
because the knowledge pertains to some thing not in contact 
with the senses. Nor it is a case of mere remembrance, because 
at the time that the cow was seen in the past, the Gavaya had 
not been seen, and what has not been seen can not be re- 
membred. Nor it is a case of inference also, because what brings 
about an inference is an invariable concomitance [vyapti] 
that has been perceived several times. The analogy does not 
possess the relationship which is essential in an inference 1 . 

The Prabhakara establishes similarity [sadr^ya] as a 
distinct category and says that the similarity can not be a 
substance [dravya], because it is found in the case of the quality 
[guna] and action [karma] as well. It is neither quality nor 
action, since it is found with reference to the quality and action 
also. It is not the case of commonness. Hence it is not genes 
[jati] also. It can not be included in inherence [samavaya], 
because the similarity is of the form of relation. The particu¬ 
larity [visesa] is not accepted even by the all Naiyayikas. So, 
thereis no question of including it in that. Hence it should 
be accepted as a distinct category 2 . 

The Bhatta and the Prabhakara both criticise the Naiya- 
yika’s concept of analogy on same arguments. The Bhatta 
includes the analogy of the Naiyayika in perception, but the 
Prabhakara includes it in inference. They both establish it as 
an independent means of right knowledge on the basis of 
£>abarasvlmin’s definition, i.e. Analogy is similarity [expressed 
in the object] generating a cognition (of the same) in another 
which has no contact with the senses. [Upamanam api sadrsyam 
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asannilcrste arthe buddhim utpadayati]. Farther the Bhasyakara 
illustrates it with the example as follows : the similarity 
experienced in Gavaya produces the knowledge 6 the cow is 
similar to this [Gavaya]’. [Yatha gavaya-dar^anam go-smara- 
nasya]. 

The difference in the two interpretations turns upon the 
meaning of the sentence 4 Go-smaranasya\ Rumania interprets 
the sentence as c Go-smaranasya buddhim utpadayati— 5 i.e. the 
similitude produces the idea of the remembrance of the cow. 
Prabhakara interprets it as 4 Anubhutagoh purusasya’ 4 to the 
man who had known the cow’. However, there is no funda¬ 
mental difference regarding analogy in both the schools? 
but only a minor difference, viz., that the Prabhakara considers 
similarity to be an independent category, while the Bhatta 
considers it as the assemblage of common features!. 


PRESUMPTION 

The word 4 Arthapatti’ (presumption) stands for both the 
meanings, viz., the means of knowledge and the resulting know¬ 
ledge. The etymology of the word 4 Arthapatti’ in the sense 
of the means is explained as 4 Arthasya apattih yasmat’ the 
knowledge of the fact which has to be accounted for and is 
otherwise unaccountable — the knowledge through which the 
needed explanatory fact is presumptively arrived at. In the 
sense of the resulting knowledge, the same word is explained 
as 4 Arthasya apattih’ the presumptive knowledge of the 
required explanatory circumstance. 

3abarasvamin defines presumption as follows: 4 The 
assumption of some thing not perceived when what is seen 
or heard would not be possible without the assumption. 
The assumption is called as presumption’. [Arihapattirapi drstah 
3ruto va arthah anyatha nopapadyata ityarthakalpana] 1 2 . Further 
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he illustrates it with the example : It is found that Devadatta 
who is alive is not in his house leads to the assumption that 
he is somewhere outside the home 1 . From this statement 
it is not clear whether Sabarasvamin means presumption of 
two forms, viz., 1) presumption from what is seen [drstartha- 
patti] and 2) presumption from what is heard [s'rutarthapatti], 
or a single form of it, because he mentions two words drsta 
(seen) and s'ru + a (heard) as the upapadya (the fact requiring 
explanation) which appears to refer to two forms of presumption. 
But he illustrates through example only one, viz., presumption 
from what is seen, and not two. 

The Bhatta, following Sabarasvamin’s definition of 
presumption, establishes two kinds of presumption. While the 
Prabhakara, following Slabarasvamin’s illustration of presump¬ 
tion, establishes single form of presumption. In this connection 
Dr.Govardhan P. Bhat makes some remarks as follows : ‘3abara 
has given only one example of presumption, but in case he 
intended two forms of presumption, he should have given two 
instead of one’ 2 . This hypothesis, however, is against the 
well settled fact 3 and his argument is sublated by the fallacy of 
Satpratipaksa. It occurs when there are two probans leading 
to conflitciing inferences and there is no decision as to which 
of the two is the real one. Here we have two arguments — 

1) ‘Slabarasvamin intended two forms of presumption, because 
he has used the two words, ‘seen’ and ‘heard’ as upapidya 
in his definition, which refer to two forms of presumption’ and 

2 ) ‘Sabarasvamin intended one form of presumption, because 
he has given one example of presumption’; both the arguments 
lead to conflicting inferences. And they appear to be equally 
cogent and it is difficult to determine whether Sabarasvlmin 
intended two forms of presumption or one form of presumption. 

1 T«rr sffaeft 
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BHattA view 

Kumarila defines presumption as follows : ‘When a fact 
ascertained by any of the six means of right knowledge is 
found to be inaplicable except on the basis of a fact not so 
ascertained, the assumpption of this latter fact is presumption.’ 1 
For instance — If we know that Devadatta is alive (through 
inference) and at the same time find that he does not exist at 
home (through non-apprehension), there arises a conflict bet¬ 
ween his being alive and his being absent from home which 
can not be resolved except on the assumption that he lives 
outside his home. 

The Naiyayika seeks to show that presumption is 
indistinguishable from inference. 3 For instance, where aiiveness 
is known to be a concomitant of one or the other of two alter¬ 
natives, viz. being outside or being at home, there one of the two 
must be held be true ; and existence at home being contradicted 
by perception, existence outside is presented by inference 2 . Aga¬ 
inst the Naiyayika view the Bhatta argues that it is impossible 
to conceive of mere living without some specification. Before 
apprehending his being outside, it is not possible to think 
conjointly of his being alive and his not being at home. Since 
there is no knowledge of the probans in the form of his not 
being at home as equalled by his being alive, we cannot infer 
his existence outside’. Therefore, presumption is certainly 
distinct from inference. 

Regarding this the Prabhakara says that when we find 
that Devadatta, who was generally found to be exist in his 
home, is not in his home we become doubtful whether he is 
alive or dead. This doubt will be removed through presump¬ 
tion by assuming that Devadatta exists outside his home. This 
is not a case of inferring ‘Devadatta’s existence outside his home’ 
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from c Devadatta’s non-existence at home.’ For the latter can 
also be due to ‘Devadatta’s death 5 . 

Parthasaralhi criticises the Prabhakara view on the 
ground that a mere knowledge that Devadatta does not exist in 
his home, nor a mere knowledge that Devadatta is not dead, 
will lead to the knowledge that Devadatta is existing outside 
his home. But these two knowledges taken together do lead 
to this third knowledge being inferred from the first two. For, 
here the third ensues as soon as the first two are heard. 
While in an inference the conclusion does not ensue as soon 
as the probans is observed, and that is because the recollection 
of invariable concomitance between the probans and the pro- 
bandum is the other indispensable condition of arriving at 
conclusion there. 1 

What actually happens is that the knowledge that 
Devadatta is not dead and the knowledge that he does not exist 
at home are contradictory of each other. While their contra¬ 
diction is resolved by our having the knowledge that he is 
existing outside home. For, to say that Devadatta is alive and 
yet not exists at home without the same time positing that 
he is existing outside home amounts to saying that Devadatta 
who is not existing at home, exists either at home or outside it. 
But that is not possible, for a thing cannot be both existing and 
absent at the same place. Thus the general characteristics 
of the case of presumption is that here we come to have two 
knowledges which are inconsistent of each other, while this 
inconsistency remains unresolved unless a third knowledge is 
assumed through presumption. Hence presumption is distinct. 

Those, who hold that inference can be included in 
presumption argue thus : Suppose we have the knowledge 
that whatever has smoke has fire and the knowledge that a 
particular hill has smoke. Now in this case if the hill does 
not have fire either the knowledge that this hill has smoke 
or the knowledge that whatever has smoke has fire, will be 
wrong so that both these knowledges are renderd valid by our 
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positing that the hill has fire. And all that tarns this to be 
a case of presumption. 

To the above argument Parthasarathi answers This 
contingency will arise only in case while inferring fire on the 
hill, we already somehow happen to know through some means 
of right knowledge other than inference that whatever (i. e. 
whatever particular place) has smoke has fire. But that 
is not the case. For here we only know that in such and 
such places smoke has been found to be accompanied by 
fire but not that whatever has smoke has fire. It is inference 
which makes us to know that whatever has smoke has fire. 
And certainly, one who has knowledge merely to be the* effect 
that in such and such places smoke has been found to be 
concomitant with fire faces no inconsistency, to eliminate which 
one might be forced to posit knowledge to the effect that 
whatever has smoke has fire. Hence it is that to infer the 
existence of fire at a place found to have smoke is not a case 
of presumption. Hence inference is distinct, 1 

As previously mentioned, the Bhatta recognizes two 
kinds of presumption: 1) presumption from what is seen 

[dfstlrthapatti] and 2) presumption from what is heard 
[srutarthapatti], according to the fact being made out through 
some means of right knowledge other than verbal testimony or 
through verbal testimony. Thus presumption from what is 
seen is of five kinds, viz., that based upon — perception, 
inference, analogy, another presumption, and upon non¬ 
apprehension. 

• An example for the presumption based on perception 
is the assumption of the existence in fire of a power to burn, 
without which the perception of burning cannot be explained 2 . 
For instance, fire in the immediate vicinity of a particular 
kind of gem, or of a particular herb, does not burn, but 
it does burn when it is free from that. Here the conflict 
arises that how fire does not burn some time and does burn 
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some time ? This conflict is resolved by only the 
assumption of burning power in fire. Hence here it is 
inferred that the gem, etc., destroys that power of fire 
>ahich helps combustion, whereas the. presence of stimulating 
gem or the removal of the previous gem generates it. From 
perception it is ascertained that fire burns things. 

An example for the presumption based on inference ; 
from the fact that the sun is in different places at different 
times, it is inferred that he moves from place to place 
and it is assumed that the movement is not possible 
without possessing the power for movement. Here the conflict 
arises how can the sun move from one place to ano.her with¬ 
out having legs ? This conflict is resolved by only the 
assumption of moving power in the sun. 

An example for the presumption based on analogy ; 
the assuming of the cognisability of the cow by the knowledge 
born of the similarity between the cow and the Gavaya. Here 
the conflict arises how can the knowledge of the cow’s 
similarity arise when one sees a Gavaya and not when 
one sees cow? This conflict is resolved by only the assum¬ 
ption of some power in the cow which is manifested by 
perception of the counter-correlative and gives rise to the 
knowledge of its similarity to the Gavaya. 

An example for the presumption based upon another 
presumption ; the assumption of the eternity of the word. 
We found in the knowledge of the denotative potency of the 
word through presumption based upon the well-known fact 
that it denotes certain things— and on the basis of the said 
presumed denotative potency,— which can not be possible 
without assuming eternity of the words. 1 The assumption 
of Devadatta’s presence out side his home is at example 
for the presumption based on non-apprehension. 2 

Where, however, in an incomplete sentence there is 
importation of words to make out the syntactical relation, if is 

1 SV, Artha, st. 4-9 
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called the presumption from what is heard. For instance, 
some one says, ‘Door’. As the word by itself can not give 
full meaning, we complete the sentence by adding the word, say, 
‘close’. This is we postulate what should have been uttered. 
And there, one proceeding to assume the sense of closing, etc % 
even along with a word, assumes only the word for the sake 
of economy [laghava], since the sense can be understood from 
the word itself. 

The Prabhakara rejects presumption from what is heard 
as an independent division and includes it under presumption 
from what is seen. Regarding the stock example, he says that 
what is to be assumed is only the sense of closing, there is no 
assumption of a word. The Bhatta criticises the Prabhakara 
view on the ground that if the sense alone is assumed to comp¬ 
lete the sentence, then in the Vedic sentence, ‘I offer what is 
pleasing to the sun [Suryaya justam nirvapimi]’ only the sense 
in the form of the sun has to be supplied, not the word, ‘to 
the sun’ [Suryaya]. But all are assuming here the word, ‘to 
the sun’ and not only the sense. Hence presumption from what 
is heard is distinct from presumption form what is seen. 

Kumarila says that presumption from what is heard is very 
essential for the interpretation of the Vedic texts, thus,— 
The validity of the injunctions in the codes [smrtis] of Manu, 
etc., enjoining Astaka £raddha and other rites is explained 
by only presumption from what is heard that they are based 
on Smrti injunctions and not the ordinary statements of men 
which may or may not be authentic. The word-meaning 
[Iinga] of a hymn [mantra] to convey a particular sense 
becomes a proof on specification of auxiliary [angatva] on 
the basis of this presumption only. The hymn T cut the 
straw, a seat for the gods’ [barhir devasadanam dami] which 
explains the cutting of sacred grass [darbha] in the Fullmoon 
day and New moon day sacrifices will be of no use unless we 
take it as an accessory of cutting of sacred grass in the sacri¬ 
fice : and this can not be made out by means of w'ord-meaning 
[Iinga] unless we take for granted the Vedic sentence ‘this hymn 
should be utilised as an auxiliary of cutting of sacred grass 
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jn this sacrifice’. The presumption of a Vedic sentence with¬ 
out which the means of word-meaning can not explain the 
relation of auxiliary and principal [anga-angibhava] is the 
result of this presumption. The supplying of the word expressing 
a fruit in those injunctions without special desired-end is again 
made possible by presumption from what is heard. For ins¬ 
tance, no fruit is directly stated in the injunction ‘He shall 
sacrifice with the Vi^vajit’ [Vkfvajita yajeta], and since a fruit 
must infalliably be assumed because it is impossible that 
an injunction could be stated unless there were a fruit, it is 
assumed, through presumption from what is heard, that heaven 
is the fruit, because it is-a universal object of desire 1 . 

PRABHAKARA view 

As mentioned earlier, among the schools of Indian 
philosophy, only the Mlmaihsa and the Vedznta accept pre¬ 
sumption as independent means of right knowledge. The 
admission of presumption is a necessity when there arises a 
contradiction between two well known facts followed by a 
demand for its resolution. Hence Sabarasvamin defines it as 
the assumption of unperceived fact apart from which the 
contradiction between two actually seen or heard facts can 
not be resolved, [drstah £ruto varthah anyatha nopapadyata 
ityarthakalpana 2 ]. 

According to Prabhakara, the expresson ‘seen or heard’ 
[drjjah £rutah], in the definition, is an idiomatic one which is 
used in the sense of‘well known’ through the means of right 
knowledge 3 . But the Bhatta interprets the expression as two 
different words having separate meanings : seen [drstah] means 
known through the means of perception or inference or 
analogy or presumption or non-apprehension, ‘heard’ [s'rutalj] 
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means known through the means of verbal testimony. And 
the Bhatta regards that the words refer to two kinds of pre - 
sumption, viz., 1) presumption from what is seen and 2) pre¬ 
sumption from what is heard. But the Prabhakara rejects to 
accept two kinds of presumption and includes the latter one 
(presumption from what is heard) in the previous one (pre¬ 
sumption from what is seen). Here, the expresson ‘seen and 
heard’stands for ‘known’ through any means of right know¬ 
ledge. And in the stock example of presumption from what 
is seen of the Bhatta ‘door’, in ord^r to get a syntactical 
relation, the Prabhakara assumes, through the means of 
presump f ion, only the sense of closing, not the word e close’ 
as accepted by the Bhatta. 

Prabhakara criticises the Naiyayika view 
on the ground that in presumption the knowledge of 
something that provides the required explanation [upapadaka 
jnana] is result [phala] and the knowledge of the fact to be 
explained [upapadya jnana] is instrumental cause [karana], 
while in inference the knowledge of something that provides 
the required explanation is instrumental cause and the know¬ 
ledge of the fact to be explained is result. And in inference 
the conclusion is drawn from the knowledge of invariable con¬ 
comitance between the probans and the probandum, while in 
presumption there is no knowledge of such a relation 1 . In the 
stock example, ‘Devadatta who is alive is not at home’, it is not' 
the possible falsification of the knowledge of Devadatta being 
alive that constitutes the means of right knowledge, called 
presumption. But it is the doubt regarding Devadatta being 
alive, which arises from the conflict, i.e. Devadatta living 
and existing somewhere is an established fact through the means 
of inference and he does not exist at his home is also an esta¬ 
blished fact through the means of non-apprehension. That 
serves as the means of the resultant knowledge which consists 
in the presumptive knowledge of Devadatta being outside 
his home. 

c \ .ibid, p. 112 
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Salikanatha says that presumption involves an element 
of doubt, the doubt about (he validity of two well known 
facts on account of their mutual contradiction. The removal 
of this doubt is the specific function of presumption. The 
recognition of doubt as an element serves the purpose of show¬ 
ing that this means of right knowledge is distinct from inference. 
Further he explains it as follows. In the case of inference the 
probans (say, smoke; is such that its existence is beyond doubt. 
So, while seeing smoke undoubtedly one can immediately 
infer fire. But in the case of presumption, the undoubted 
perception of Devadatta’s non-existence at home cannot lead 
immediately to his unperceived existence somewhere outside 
his home but only mediately by way of removing the doubt 
about his being alive 1 . 

Ramanujacarya illustrates the example as follows. We 
come to know, through perception or through words received 
from some one,, that Devadatta does not exist at his home. This 
non-existence at home renders his being alive unaccounted 
unless his existence outside home is assumed. Hence Deva¬ 
datta’s non-existence at home is the means of presumption for 
the knowledge of Devadatta’s existence outside home. By 
‘rendering something unaccounted’, we understand rendering 
doubtfull. Thus on having known that Devadatta does not 
exist at home, we become doubtful whe(her Devadatta is 
alive or dead. And this doubt will be removed by only ihe 
assumption of Devadatta’s existence outside home 2 . 

Here one may plead that by assuming Devadatta’s 
existence outside home we become sure that he is alive. And 
then Devadatta’s being alive can well act as probans. To 
this the Prabhlkara’s reply is that in that case there will 
remain nothing to be inferred. For what was sought to be 
proved was Devadatta’s existence outside home. But when 

rst it pp, p. 275 
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this very existence outside home is assumed nothing remains 
to be inferred. Nor can bare non-existence at home act as 
a probans, because here, for such non-existence is possible 
even in the case of a dead person or a person not yet born. 

Thus there is no scope for inference in the case under 
consideration. This is how the Prabhakara defends his 
position that a fact that renders another fact doubtful is the 
means of presumption, in case this doubt is removed by 
assuming a third fact. In the case of inference, certainly 9 
there is no such evocation of doubt as we find in the case 
of presumption. Hence presumption is distinct. Arid this is 
different from the Bhatta’s presumption. The ‘Bhatta descri¬ 
bes that in the case under consideration Devadatta’s non-exis¬ 
tence at home itself remains contradicted for until his existence 
outside home is assumed. This is how the Bhatta treats non 
existence at home as the means of presumption for knowing 
existence outside home. The Bhatta’s view is just the reverse 
of the Prabhakara’s view. Because the Prabhakara says that 
the fact of Devadatta’s existence outside home is explained 
by the assumption, of his non-existence at home. 

The Bhatta and the Prabhakara differ from each other 
in their description of presumption. The Bhatta says that 
presumption primarily involves the contradiction between two 
well known facts, so that any additional element such as 
doubt must be out of place within the structure of this 
means of knowledge. The contradiction involved in presum¬ 
ption is the distinction between presumption and inference. 
The Prabhakara accepts that presumption involves an element 
of doubt, the doubt about the validity of two well known 
facts on account of their mutual contradiction. The removal 
of doubt is the function of presumption. The recognition of 
doubt as an element is the distinction between presumption 
and inference. 



NON - APPREHENSION 


In addition to the above mentioned means of right 
knowledge the Bhatta admits a sixth kind of the means, viz., 
non-apprehension [anupalabdhi], for the apprehension of the 
non-existence [of a thing], E. g.‘There is no jar here on the 
floor’. This is not perception. For it is not caused by any 
sense-contact. The sense-contact either conjunction [samyoga] 
or inherence [samavaya] with non-existence is not possible. 
For, such relations are positive while the latter is negative. 
Even the relation of the qualifier and the qualified [visesana 
vis'esyabhava] is not possible ; it disappears as the radical- 
relation whether conjunction or inherence is rejected. It 
cannot be reduced in any other means of right knowledge. 

Sabarasvamin defines non-apprehension in the state¬ 
ment, ‘Non-apprehension stands for the non-operation of 
the [five] means of right knowledge ; and it is what brings 
about the apprehension that ‘it does not exist’in regard to 
things not in contact with the sense organs’. [abhavopi 
pramanabhavah nasti ityasya arthasya asarinikrstasyai]. 


BHATTA view 

Kumarila defines non-apprehension as follows : — ‘That 
is, in a case where the five means of right knowledge are 
not found to be operative towards bringing about the notion 
of the existence of a certain thing, we have the notion of the 
existence of the thing : and that means by which this notion 
is broughtout is called non-apprehension‘^\ 

In this connection Parthasarathi explains that every 
object can be viewed in two ways according to its existence 
and non-existence. That object when it exists somewhere 

1 SBh, 1-1-5, p. 39 
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in its own form [sadruperia], say, jug, is then regarded through 
perception as it is existing. But it somewhere non exists then 
perception, etc., (which manifest objects of positive character) 
fail to function even though all the accessories for the mani¬ 
festation (of such positive existence) are present. For that 
purpose, to manifest the non-existence, non-apprehension 
should be accepted as a distinct means of right knowledge 1 . 

Non-existence is of four divisions, viz., 1) previous non¬ 
existence [pragabhava], e.g., the non-existence of the curd 
in the milk ; 2j non-existence by destruction [pradhvamsa- 
bhava], e.g., the non-existence of the milk in the curd; 3) mutual 
non-existence [anyonyabhava], e.g., the non-existence of the 
cow in the horse and vice versa ; and 4) absolute non-existence 
[atyantabhava], e.g., the non-existence of horns on the head 
of hare. Here Kumarila observes that if non-existence were 
unreal it could not have such varieties, but it has four kinds, 
hence it cannot be unreal 2 . 

Criticism against the Bhatta’s stand (on non-apprehen¬ 
sion and non-existence) comes from two sides: the Naiyayika 
who himself agrees with the Bhatta in treating non-existence 
as somehting existing side by side with the positive entities, 
argues that the ordinary means of right knowledge are compe¬ 
tent to grasp non-existence and that therefore it is unnecessary 
to posit non-apprehension as an additional means of right 
knowledge alleged to be solely competent to grasp non-existence; 
the Prabhakara, who repudiated the idea of treating non-exi¬ 
stence as something existing side by side with the positive 
entities, is even more emphatic in the rejection of non-appre¬ 
hension as an additional means of right knowledge alleged 
to be solely competent to grasp non-existence. 

The Bhatta's answer to the Naiyayika’s criticism is that 
non-existence is not known through perception, because we can 
know non-existence even in such cases where no employment 
of sense-organs has taken place. E. g., suppose somebody 

1 frf fafiran ... SD, p. 83 
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asks one in the noon whether one had seen a man of such 
and such description there in the morning ; also suppose 
that one had not seen the man of that particular description 
there in the morning. Under these conditions one’s negative 
reply to the question put to one will be a result of no employ¬ 
ment of sense-organs on one’s part. Certainly, one 
cannot employ one's sense-organs to perceive ‘that man’s 
non-existence there in the morning’, nor will one be 
recalling ‘that man’s non-existence there in the morning’ 
(and that is because one had no perception of ‘that man’s 
non-existence there in the morning’). The only possible explan¬ 
ation of one’s knowledge of ‘that man’s non-existence there 
in the morning’ will be that this knowledge is caused by 
‘absence of memorv of that man's presence there in the morning’ 
under conditions when such memory is possible 1 . This expla¬ 
nation can be extended even to those cases where perception 
of some sort is taking place. E.g., When one is seeing empty 
floor one is having a knowledge of ‘non-existence of jar on 
the floor’, but this knowledge of ‘non existence of jar’ is 
caused not by one’s sense organs but by one’s ‘absence of 
perception of jar’ under conditions when such perception 
is possible. The non-existence (of jar) itself is known neither 
through perception nor through memory but purely through 
the mind 2 . 

Non-existence is not known through inference, because 
non-existence is not known as the invariable concomitant 
of a probans. Thus one should not think that one can argue 

Wherever there is presence of knowledgeable entity, i.e. 
an entity capable of being known and just now being 
sought to be known, there is knowledge of this entity. 

Here there is no knowledge of such and such a know¬ 
ledgeable entity. 

1 JTts|ffr srra:spt% nfsqftsrat ... sd, p. 86 
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Here there is no presence (or here there is no absence) 
of this entity. 

For in order to have an invariable concomitance of the 
form ‘wherever there is no knowledge of a knowledgeable entity 
there is non-existence of this entity’ we must first somehow 
have the knowledge of the particular places where ‘non-existence 
of knowledge (of the knowledgeable entity) and non-existence 
of the knowledgeable entity, have been found to go together; 
again, the inference in question requires also the knowledge of 
the place in question as possessed of ‘non-existence of knowle¬ 
dge’. That is to say, the formulation of this inference is preceded 
by many a case of knowledge of ‘non-existence’. Now this 
knowledge cannot come about through perception while we 
will be faced with an infinite regress, if another inference 
becomes necessary in order to arrive it^. The only way out 
of these difficulties is that non-apprehension should be accep¬ 
ted as an additional nnans of right knowledge to grasp 
non-existence. 

Kumarila explains the utility of the means of non-appre¬ 
hension in the interpretation of the Vedic texts as follows. 
To explain that the fruits of one sacrifice is not produced by 
another, that one principal sacrifice is not accessory of another 
and that two accessories of a principle sacrifice are not 
accessories of each other requires the aid of the means of 
non-apprehens ion*. 

prajbhakara view 

Prabhakara refutes the Bhatta view, i.e. non-apprehension 
is an additional means of right knowledge and that non¬ 
existence is a different category, and interprets the Bhasya 

— sd, p. 87 
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sentence, ‘AfahavopI pramanabhavah nasti ityasyarthasya asanni- 
krstasya*’ by way of supplement to the definitions of other 
means of right knowledge, and net to be the definitions of an 
additional means of right knowledge in the shape of non-appre¬ 
hension 2 . The Prabhakara argues that a means of right knowle¬ 
dge can be regarded as really so only if it brings about its 
effect, in the shape of the definite knowledge of its objective ; 
and this definite knowledge is always in the form of ‘this’ 
which implies exclusion of all other things. Since no such 
effect appears through non-apprehension, it should not 
be counted as an additional means of right knowledge. And 
non-existence involves, firstly, the denial of something and 
can not be said to be mere denial. The denial of something 
involves the apprehension of some thing that is other 
than that which is denied, whose place it has taken. 
Secondly, it might mean the apprehension of the non¬ 
existence at some place and time of some thing already appre¬ 
hended and as such it is determiaition of non-correspondence 
with the past experience merely without a detailed investiga¬ 
tion of the present experience. 

The Prabhakara contends that the basis of nagative propo¬ 
sition is the mere locus [kevaladhikarna]. For instance, in 
the proposition ‘There is no jar here on this floor’, the 
only thing which in fact, is referred to is the mere floor. 
If non-existence should thus be equated with the empty locus, 
it might easily be argued from the opposite camp that this is 
an evasive trick of the Prabhakara which could be easily seen 
through and that the concept of the ‘meren^ss of the locus’ 
inevitably presupposes non-existence. The Prabhakara, how¬ 
ever, meets this difficulty by explaining that the phrase, ‘mere 
locus’ is only a description of the form of the knowledge under¬ 
lying negative statement and that non-existence, strioktly speak¬ 
ing, is the knowledge of the locus, and of nothing else, in such 

1 SBh, 1-1-5, p. 39 
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circumstances as would necessarily lead to the counter-positive 
(pratiyogin) being cognised, were it present. Hence, Salika- 
natha describes non-existence as ‘Non-existence is the cognition 
of that (locus) alone, when the counter-positive (the thing 
denied in a negative statement) ought to have been percieved 
where it is present’ 1 . 

According to the Prabhakara, knowledge of things is of 
two kinds one takes place when a thing is viewed as accom¬ 
panied by some other thing : the other when a thing is viewed 
as existing alone. The latter knowledge is again of two kinds : — 
one takes place when we have in mind a counter-positive of 
perceptible nature, the other when we have in mind a counter¬ 
positive of imperceptible nature. It is our knowledge of a 
thing as existing alone along with our having in mind a counter¬ 
positive of perceptible nature, that is called ‘non-existence (of 
knowledge) of this counter-positive’ 2 . Hence non-existence 
is not merely a knowledge of something as existing alone ; for 
that would not enable us to distinguish between one non-exis¬ 
tence and another. It is only when we have a counter-positive 
of perceptible nature in mind that we know a non-existence. 
Thus when some thing is, known and a particular counter-posi¬ 
tive of perceptible nature is had in mind the knowledge of this 
thing is called ‘non-existence’ (of knowledge) of this counter- 
positive. ‘So when a man says’ ‘there is no jar here on this 
floor’ what he means is that he is seeing the mere floor while 
it was possible for him to have seen a jar as well. 

When one knows a mere locus i.e. something that the 
Bhatta calls, ‘a locus containing some non-existence of one of 
the four types’ and has in mind a counter-positive of percepti¬ 
ble nature there ensues, according to the Prabhakara, a non¬ 
existence (of knowledge) of this counter-posivite. The phrase 

1 srfgraWff m m — 
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‘is no V is indicative of a locus of this description : this is why 
it is said that the Prabhakara regards the word ‘not’ as conno- 
tative of the nature of the concerned locus 1 . 

Free movement on a thornless floor is also due to the know¬ 
ledge of this floor as existing alone. And it is quite understand¬ 
able why here there should be a desire to ascertain that the 
concerned counter-positive, viz., thorns, is of perceptible nature 2 . 
Similarly, the cancellation of a perception and the cancellation 
of an inference are due either to the knowledge of something 
as existing alone or due' to the cancellation of some usage- 
Thus what is cancelled is the usage of silver in relation to 
nacre or the usage of probans in relation to a fallacy That 
is to say, in the view of Prabhakara, what is cancelled is never 
a knowledge but always a usage 3 . 

The Prabhakara also accepts that the destruction of a 
previously existing thing is responsible to know a thing first 
as accompanied by some other thing (jar) and then as existing 
all alone. But that the coming about of a destruction is 
always the emergence of a positive entity (and not the coming 
into existence of an independent entily called non-existence by 
destruction). The only entities that exist are positive ones, 
but a positive entity may either exist as accompanied by some 
other entity or it may exist all alone. Thus the word ‘destruc¬ 
tion’ stands for the emergence in to being of a positive entity 
as existing all alone. Even the Bhatta cannot escape this posi¬ 
tion. The Prabhakara’s explanation easily applies to the cases 
of ‘ destruction without leaving a trace» but the subsequent 
knowledge of this cognition’s locus (i.e., the soul wherein this 
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knowledge arise) is at the same time a knowledge of the dest¬ 
ruction of this knowledge 1 . 

Rimatiujacarya shows the blemish of ad-infinitum in the 
Bhatta view as that even the Bhatta, who accepts non-apprehen¬ 
sion as an additional means of knowledge, cannot maintain that a 
mere non-orgination of knowledge leads to knowledge of non¬ 
existence ; for such non-orgination takes place even during 
deep sleep. Again, when after first having not known a parti¬ 
cular thing at a particular place we subsequently know this 
thing at this place, we say ‘this thing was not (then) at this 
place’. Here the knowledge of non-existence must be due to 
the past non-apprehension recognized as distinct from the pre¬ 
sent non-apprehension ; for the present non-apprehension is 
now destroyed by the present knowledge (while the past non¬ 
apprehension remains as it was). All this goes to show that 
non-apprehension as known (and not merely non-apprehension 
as an existent fact) causes knowledge of non-existence. But 
non-apprehension is itself a non-existence. Hence if the 
Bhatta maintains that all knowledge of non-existence is caused 
by., non-apprehension he will land himself in an infinite regress¬ 
ion 2 . For, if knowledge of anon-existence requires a non-appre¬ 
hension (as known), the knowledge of this non-apprehension 
will require another non-apprehension (as known), the know¬ 
ledge of this second non-apprehension will require a third 
non.-apprehension (as known), and so on ad-infinitum. 

The admission of non-apprehension as an independent 
means of right knowledge is primarily based on the presuppo¬ 
sition that non-existence is a distinct category. That being so, 
Ihe.Bhatta recognizes non-existence as a separate ontological 
category and also, enumerates non-apprehension as a distinct 
means of knowledge, the Prabhakara does not admit non-exis¬ 
tence as a distinct category and also, from the nature of case, 
can not accept non - apprehension as a means of right 
knowledge. 

i JTFTrfa ^ ••• pp, p. 288. 
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PART - II 


OBJECTS OF RIGHT KNOWLEDGE 
CATEGORY 


The Bhatta as well as the Prabhakara are upholders of 
realism and their reality of world is brought under certain 
categories [padarthas]. Unlike the Buddhist, they accept the 
things which really exist, namely, the basic elements and their 
products. Padartha (category), literally, a thing to which 
words refer [padasya ar'.hah], or whatever is,' is knowable 
fjneya] and nameable [abhidheya]. Even though any thing 
which is an object of right knowledge is called category, but due 
to convenience and comprehension, the Logicians classify the 
supposed realities underlying the universe under a few 
categories. 

The Vaisesika establishes six categories of reality, viz., 
substance [dravya], quality [guna], motion [karma], generality 
[samanya], particularity [vis'esa], inherence [slmavaya], and non¬ 
existence [abhava]. Kanada and Pra£astapada enumerate only 
six positive categories 1 2 . Non-existence was latter added as 
the seventh category. Candramati, the author of Dasapadarfha 
s'astra, is the first to recognize non-existence as a distinct kind 
of being with categorial status. The Naiy&yika describes 
sixteen categories, viz., means of right knowledge [DramCi^a], 
objects of right knowledge [prameya], doubt [saiMaya], 
purpose [prayojana], example [drstanta], tenet [siddhanta], 
members of syllogism [avayava], hypothetical reasoning [tarka], 
ascertainment [nirnaya], discussion [vada], disputation [jalpaj, 
wrangling [vitanda], fallacy [hetvabhasa], quibble [chala], ana¬ 
logue [ jati], and points of defeat [nigraha sthanajL Actually-, 
these are not a classification of all sublunary things and the^ 
look like headings of chapters in a treatise in Logic. 

1 KS, 1-1-1 

2 GS, 1-1-1 
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The objects of right knowledge, according to the Naiya- 
yika, constitutes soul [atman], body [s'arlra], sense-organs 
[indriya], objects of sense-organs [artha], intellect [buddhi], 
mind [manas], activity [pravrtti], faults [dosa], transmigration 
[pretyabhava], consequences of activities [phala], suffering 
[duhkha] and emancipation [apavarga] 1 . After eleventh century 
the Naiyayikas absorbed the categories of the Vaisesika in their 
treatises on Nyiya and the Vais'esikas absorbed the Nyaya 
categories of means of right knowledge in its developed form 
in their treatises on Vaisesika. The categories of the Nyaya 
and Vaisesika are thus combined together. The Sankhya recog¬ 
nises only two ultimate realities, viz., nature [prakrti] and 
spirit [purusa]. The Advaita vedantin establishes only one 
fundamental category, viz., Brahman, together with the 
subordinate category of Maya. 

S’abarasvamin has referred to four categories in the Bhasya 
as follows ‘Among substances, qualities and actions that 
factor which is common to several individuals is the class-* 
and ‘just as when it is said ‘give hundred to these’, what is 
meant is a hundred of only one kind of thing, not of several 
kinds of things such as substance, quality, action, constituent 
part and so forth’ 3 . Inherence [samavaya] is mentioned in 
several places not only by the Bhasyakara, 4 but also by Jaimini. 
The same is true of non-existence. 

Kumarila opposes the idealism [vijnanavada] and the 
nihilism [^unyavada] of the Buddhists and insists on the 
objective reality of the external world. And, further, he 
follows the example of the Vaisesika in making use of a number 
of ontological categories. Out of the seven categories of the 
Vaisesika, Kumarila denies particularity [visesa] and inherence 
[samavayajs. Hence, we conclude that the remaining five 

1 ibid, 1-1-9. 

2 SBh, 1-3-30, p. 294. 
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categories, viz., substance, quality, motion, generality and 
non-existence are acceptable to Kumarila. The author of Purva- 
tantra siddhanta ratnavali accepts potency [saka'j as sixth cate¬ 
gory. Visvesvar abha 11 a, the author of Bhatta-cintamani, 
enumerates seven categories). 

Prabhakara, like Kumarila, opposes the idealism and nihi¬ 
lism of the Buddhists and establishes the reality of the 
external world. And, further, he also follows the Vaisesdca 
view on the objects of right knowledge. He also, like 
Kumarila, rejects particularity but accepts inherence- as a 
distinct category. He dismisses non-existence as a distinct 
category, and identifies it with its locus [adhikaraija-svr.rapa]. 
Further, he adds three more categories, respectively called, 
potency [Sakti], similarity [siidrsya] and number [samkhya]. 
Hence it is clear that, according to Prabhakara, categories 
are eight, viz., substance, quality, motion, generality, inherence 
potency, similarity and number. Narayana, the commentator 
of PP, adds one more category, viz., sequence [krama]-. 

SUBSTANCE 


Out of the five categories described in the preceding sec¬ 
tion, here we will discuss the first, i.e. substance. It is enumer¬ 
ated first, because it is the substratum of f.11 the categories. 
The Buddhist denies substance as a distinct category and says 
that the sense-data—colour, taste, odour, and touch -are with¬ 
out any substratum, and that the attributes are the four elements 
which are perceived by visual, gustatory, olfactory, and 
tactile organs respectively. Kumarila argues against this view 
that substance is different from the qualities and it is perceived 
by visual and tactile organs 3 . The Buddhist doctrine, that non¬ 
difference of a substance from the qualities is proved by the 
absence of the perception of difference between them, is also 
false for the same reason. No one perceives a cloth as colour 

1 BG, p. 17. 2 NS, p. 78. 
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(eg. this is colour), but perceives it as possessed of colour. 
Further, he says that substance is perceived before its qualities 
are perceived and they are perceived subsisting in a substance 1 . 

The Vaisesika gives two definitions of substance as follows ; 
‘Substance is the abode of qualities’ 2 and ‘Substance is the cause 
having inherence’ 3 ; but all these are defective. There is the 
defect of overpervasion in the first, since the quality would 
fall into the scope of the definition because the quality of 
number, in ‘'Qualities are twenty four’, resides in the quality 
which would be a substance. The second definition ‘Substance 
is the cause having inherence’ also defective because, when 
inherence itself is non-existent, the abode of inherence is 
rejected at a distance. 

After refuting the definitions of substance given by tfa? 
Vaisesika, Na ray ana defines substance as follows : ‘Substance 
is the abode of magnitude’ 4 . One should not think that there 
is the defect of non-pervasion in that, just at the moment of 
its birth, the substance is devoid of quality of magnitude ; 
because, the Bhatta accepts, for a quality and what has that 
quality origination at the same time. A substance whether a 
product or an eternal variety must posses magnitude, hence 
all the substances come under this definition. According to 
Kumirila, however, it is the substratum not only of magnitude 
but of all ihe properties that are attributed to a thing. Pcrtha- 
sarathi defines it as follows :— ‘That which coheres in colour 
etc., which are of a fleeting nature and from which recognition 
[pratyabhijna] arises, that is substance 5 ’. It is apprehended 
through visual and tactual perceptions. 

A substance is a composite structure consisting of compo¬ 
nent parts joined together. The Vaisesika holds that a whole 

1 ersfa W m T ! ibid, Pra, st. 152. 

2 qwTsspn , NLV, p. 752 ; quoted in MM, p. 151. 

3 3 33 F[ , KS, 1-1-15 ; quoted in ibid, p. 151. 
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is produced by its parts being conjoined with each other and 
it is something different from the parts. For instance, a cloth 
woven of threads is altogether a different substance from the 
threads. Partliasarathi criticises this view on the ground of 
experience. In our experience, we see that the threads them¬ 
selves by the peculiarity of their co-relation transforms them¬ 
selves into a single substance, become a whole made of parts, 
and maintaining the genus of cloth, etc. 1 2 The difference 
between a whole and its parts is not absolute, as described by 
the Vaisesifca, but only indentity-cum-difference. As a whole is 
concerned it is not different from its parts, e.g., a person is 
not different from his parts, ‘hands, legs, etc’. As parts are 
concerned they are different from their whole, e.g., legs, hands 
and other parts are not person. But the parts themselves 
assume the form of a single substance due to a particular combi¬ 
nation [sannives'a]. 

The Vai^esika enumerates nine substances, viz., earth 
[prthvi], water [jala], light [tejas], air [vayu], ether [aka£a], 
time [kala], space [dik], soul [atman] and mind [manas], 
Kumarila holds that direct object of apprehension is the 
characteristics of substance and darkness and sound are 
directly apprehended by visual and auditory organs respe¬ 
ctively,* hence these two should be enumerated as distinctive 
substances. Hence, according to the Bhatta, substances are 
eleven with the addition of darkness and sound to the list 
admitted by the Vai£esika. 

Prabhakara, in agreement with the Vai^esika, holds that 
substance is the inherent cause, and enumerates nine substances- 
Hence Narayana, the commentator of PP, defines substance 
as follows ; "Substance is that which is the inherent or material 
cause’ 3 . 3alikanatha denies darkness as a distinct substance 
and says it is only absence of light 4 . While describing ether 

1 ibid, p. 42. 

2 Darkness is not only a direct object of apprehension 
but is a substratum of black colour also. 

3 I ms on PP, p. 154. 

4 PP, p. 142. 
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as the substratum of sound, he rejects sound, as a distinct 
substance 1 . He enumerates nine substances, viz., earth, 
water, light, air, ether, time, space, soul and mind. 


EARTH 

Of the substances, earth is that which has odour. The 
Vai^esika divides it in two divisions, viz., eternal and non¬ 
eternal, and says that eternal is atomic [paramanurupa]. 
The Bhatta does not 'accept [invisible] atoms, hence there 
is no two fold system. Earth exists in the form of the body, 
the olfactory organ, lump of clay, stone and so forth. 

The body is that which is the abode of experience. It 
delimits the soul in which enjoyment takes place. The Vedantin 
does not accept that the body is wholly made of earth. He 
argues that it is constituted of the five physical substances 
[paficabhautika], because it has not only odour [the distinctive 
quality of earth] but also viscocity, hot touch, breath and cavity, 
the distinctive qualities of water, fire, air, and ether respec¬ 
tively. The Bhatta’s answer to this view is that even though the 
distinctive qualities of all the five physical substances' found 
in (he body, the material cause [samavayikarana] of it us only 
earth and the other four substances are only its accessory 
causes [nimitta-karana], The body is of four kinds, viz., 

1) womb-born [jarayuja], bodies of men, animals, etc. ; 

2) egg-born [andaja], bodies of snakes, birds etc. ; 

3) sweat-born [svedaja], bodies of flies, gnats, etc. ; and 

4) sprouts-born [udbhijja], bodies of plants, shrubs, etc. 

The Prabhakara does not accept sprout-born bodies on 
the ground that they do not have sense-organs. The Bhatta 
criticises this view and says that it is against the statements 
of Codes [smrtis] and Epics. E.g., the Code of Manu describes 
that one who abuses one’s preceptor, is born as a tree resorted 
to by eagles and vultures in the burial ground. The Bhagavata 


1 ibid, p. 145. 
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narrates the Incident of Nalakubara and Manigriva Vvho 
stood as a pair of Arjuna trees at Gokulam, due to a sage's 
curse 5 . 3alikanatha contends that the statements of this nature 
in the Codes and in the Epics are not based on the Veda, because 
these do not describe things that are to be done [karya]. 
Hence these are not authoritative. This contention is false, 
since the purport of the Veda is not only in things that are 
to be done, but also in those that are existent. Therefore, 
being based on that, these statements are authoritative. 

The Bhatta says that the rejection of the vegetable bodies 
on the ground of their not being the abodes of sense organs is 
wrong, because there is found growth and decay which are 
conditioned by the presence and absence of nourishment, etc. 
and there is found the effect of loss of qualities, as for other 
bodies, by burning, cutting, etc., and the experience fof happi¬ 
ness and misery) is established ; the experience is not at all 
possible without having sense-organs, hence, having of sense- 
organs is certain 2 . 

Kumarila describes sense-organ as the instrument of perce¬ 
ptual knowledge 3 . Parthasarathi defines it as fellows : ‘That 
is called sense-organ which generates a clear and specific know¬ 
ledge ,of the object with which it comes into contact’ 4 . These 
sense-organs are material substances in as much as they invari¬ 
ably receive obstruction. Nothing can offer obstruction to a 
non-material ubiquitous substance. The sense-organs receive 
obstruction from wall, etc., and are therefore material sub¬ 
stances. Among these, mind is the internal, and the rest are 
external. Among the external organs, the olfactory organ 
perceives odour and hence is composed of earth, because 
only the earthy substance is found to manifest smell ; E.g., 
when the paste of margosa bark [nimbatvak] is applied to 
sandal, the odour of the sandal is manifested. 

1 sirerra srprt i 
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Prabhakara, like the Bhatta, enumerates nine substances. 
Of these earth is the first, because it is r the material cause 
of the body. Naraynna defines earth as follows : ‘Earth 
is that which possesses odour’ 1 . One should not think 
that ;here is the defect of non-pervasion in the definition, 
since stones are devoid of odour; because odour can be perce¬ 
ived in their ashes. It is endowed with the qualities of odour 
[gandha], taste [rasa], colour [rupa], touch [sparsa], magnitude 
[parimana], weight [gurutva], artificial fluidity [samsiddhika 
drava], tendency [samskara], conjunction [samyoga], disjunction 
[vibhaga], remoteness [paratva], and proximity [aparatva]. 
It is of two kinds ; eternal and transitory. Earth in the form 
of atoms is eternal 2 ; and that in the form of products is 
transitory. It exists in the forms of the bodies, the olfactory 
organ, lump of clay, trees, stone, etc. 

The body is the abode of the sense organs 3 . It 
is of three kinds:— 1) womb-born [yonija], such as the 
body of a human being or of an animal ; 2) egg-born 

[andaja], the body of a bird, a snake, etc. ; 3) sweat-born 

[svedaja], *he body of a worm, a gnat, etc. The Bhatta accepts 
sprout-born bodies, but the Prabhakara rejects this view on 
the ground that there is no proof for the view that sprout- 
born bodies are possessed with the sense-organs. Jaimini and 
gabara also favour this view. They both describe trees as 
insensate things. Jaimini’s aphorism is as follows ; ‘Because 
they are addressed to insensate things’ 4 . Sahara’s bhasya on 
the aphorism is as follows : ‘The hymn 5 contains a request add¬ 
ressed to an insensate object, the herb, certainly, the herb, 
which is insensate, could never understand the request’ 6 . 

Actually speaking, the four fold division of the bodies— 
of the Bhatta is more worthy than the three fold division 
of the bodies—of the Prabhakara, because the latter’s view is 

1 NS, p. SO. 2 ibid, p. 78. . 3 PP, p. 330. 
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not only against to the Nyaya-Vaisesika view but also to the 
statements of Codes and Epics. Even the modern biological 
science also establishes that the trees’ bodies having senses. 

Unlike the Vedantin, the Prabhakara also accepts that the 
body is made of earth, and the oiher four physical substances 
are its accessory causes. As has already been shown, the olfac¬ 
tory organ is composed of earth, because among colour and 
the rest it reveals only odour which is the specific quality of 
earth. The object is everything beginning with the dyad 
[dvyanuka] and ending with the universe. Thus, a body having 
odour, is the earthy body ; a sense-organ perceiving odour 
is the earthy organ, and an object having odour is the earthy 
object. 


WATER 

Water is the abode of natural fluidity 1 . It has only sweet 
taste. One should not argue that, since bitter and other tastes 
are perceived in water, water may as well have bitter taste, etc., 
because the eating of the myrobalan, which is believed to have 
the efficasy of cleansing and stimulating the tongue and ena¬ 
bling it to bring out the natural taste of water, reveals the 
essential sweetness of water. Its colour is non-luroinous white. 
It cannot be urged that since we observe blue colour in the 
waters of the Yamuna, water may as well have blue colour etc.: 
because the perception of blue colour in the waters of Yamuna 
is only super-imposed by the conjunction of earthy particles. 
Hence, it has only non-luminous white colour. The natural 
touch of water is cold. Due to heating, it looks like being 
warm, but that is merely temporary. After a sometime we will 
find the natural touch of it, i.e. cold. 

It appears in the forms of gustatory organ and objects. 
The Vais'esika accepts watery body as the third form of water 
and follows the mythological tradition that the body composed 
of water is in the world of Water god [Varuna], but the 

1 i mm, p. 157. 
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Bhatta does not accept watery body on the ground that it is 
not perceptible. Gustatory organ is composed of water, 
because it reveals taste without revealing any other quality, 
analogically to the water that reveals the taste of fried barley 
dust. The objects are lakes, rivers, oceans, snow, hail, etc. 
One can not argue that since snow is solid, it must be earthy ; 
because when it melts under heat, it is perceived to be water. 

The Prabhakara gives two definitions of water as follows :~ 
4 water is that which possesses taste, not produced by the appli¬ 
cation of heat 5 and "water is that which has natural fluidity’ *. 
It is endowed with the qualities of taste, colour, touch, magni¬ 
tude, heaviness, natural fluidity, velocity [vega], and viscocity 
[snehaj. The Prabhakara, in agreement with the Yaisesika, 
accepts that water is of two kinds, viz., eternal [atomic] and 
transitory. 

The transitory water appears in the forms of gustatory 
organ and objects. The Prabhakara, unlike the Vaisesika, does 
not accept watery body. Both the Bhatta and the Prabhakara 
argue, on the same grounds, that gustatory organ is composed 
of water 2 . The objects are seas, rivers, snow, hail, etc. 


. LIGHT 

Light is that which has the quality of hot touch 3 . Here, 
one should not think that there is the defect of over-pervasion 
in the definition since it applies to the knowledge "this 
water is hot’, because such knowledge arises in water 
owing to the contact of fire with water. Also it cannot be 
urgued that there is the defect of non-prevasion in the definition, 
since there is no hotness in the rays of moon, because the 
moon’s rays are suppressed by the water supposed to be present 
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in the moon. Its colour is glowing white. The white colour 
that is in fire is not perceived, as it is overcome by the earthy 
colour. Both the Bhatta and the Prabhakara do not accept 
body composed of light which is, according to the Vai^esika, 
exist in the solar region. Light appears in the forms of 
visual organ and object. Visual organ is composed of light^ 
because it reveals the colour of others without revealing other 
qualities, like a lamp. 

The object is of four kinds : 1) earthy, fire and the like ; 

2) heavenly, lightning produced from watery fuel; 3 ) gas¬ 

tric, cause for digestion of food eaten; and 4) mineral, 
lustrous metals like gold, etc. It cannot be argued that gold 
is an earthy product, since it possesses yellowish colour and 
is weighty like turmeric, because earthy products, like ghee, 
vanish when extreme heat is applied, but when that is applied 
to gold, melted gold does not vanish. 

The Prabhakara defines light as that which possesses hot 
touch 1 . It is endowed with the qualities of colour, touch, 
magnitude, conjunction, disjunction, remoteness, proximity, 
easiness [laghu] and velocity [vega]. It is of two kinds, viz., 
eternal (atomic) and transitory. The transitory is of two 
kinds, viz., visual organ and object. The Prabhakara, like 
the Bhatta, argues that visual organ is composed of light on 
the same grounds. 2 The objects of light are fire, gold, etc. 


AIR 

Air is that which has touch, while having no colour*. 
It has zig-zag motion and is to be perceived by tactile organ # 
The Vai^esika denies peceptibility to air on the ground that 
it has no manifested colour. According to him, manifested 
colour is the cause in perceiving a thing. Farther, he argues 
that air is inferred by touch. His argument is as follows. The 

1 vamsfoww: I NS, p. 80. 2 See supra, p. 76. 
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‘neither-hot-nor-cold’ touch that we feel on the blowing of the 
wind must reside in some substance as it is a quality, like 
colour. Earth cannot be its substratum, because all earthy 
substances having manifested touch have also manifested 
colour, while air has no manifested colour. Nor can it reside 
in water and light, because it is neither cold nor hot. Nor 
can it reside in the four ubiquitous substances (ether, time, 
space and soul), for if it resides in them, then it ought to be 
found everywhere. Nor does it reside in mind, because, if it 
did, the mind being atomic, touch residing in atom, cannot 
be felt, it being beyond apprehension by the sense organs. 
Therefore, that which is revealed to us as the substratum 
of touch is air. 

The Bhatta criticises the Vaisesika view, i.e., on the 
blowing of wind, we recognize only the mere touch nothing 
else, and says that it is certainly against experience. In 
our experience of jars of different colours, we have the 
recognition of one and the same substance, jar, in the form 
‘The jar is black’, 'The jar is yellow,’ ‘The jar is white’. 
Same like, when particular touches, like cold touch, etc., are 
experienced there is the recognition of the same substance, air, 
in the form, ‘The air is cold’, ‘The air is hot’, ‘The air is 
neither cold nor hot’ 1 . 

The Bhatta holds that colour is not a cause in all 
perceptions of substances through the sense organs because there 
is no such evidence. By the method of agreement [anvaya] 
and difference [vyatireka], in visual perception colour is a cause, 
in tactual perception touch and so on 2 . It may be pointed out 
here that some later Naiyayikas, following the Bhitta view, 
have repudiated that air is perceptible substance. 

Air appears in the forms of tactile organ and objects. 
Tactile organ is aerial, since among colour and the rest it 
reveals only touch, as in the case of the breeze set in by a 
fan, which reveals the cold touch of water (perspiration) that 
clings to the body. Objects are the cause that shakes trees, etc., 


1 ibid, p. 159. 
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and vital breath [Prana]. The air that circulates within the 
body is vital breath. It is only one, but owing to its different 
locations and different functions, it is known by various 
names. The air that is inhaled and exhaled through 
the mouth and the nostrils is Prana. The air that presses down 
water, etc., is Apana. The air that helps in the digestion of 
food, etc., by stimulating gastric fire in the stomach is Sam ana. 
The air that takes the digested food upward from the navel 
is Udana. And the air that courses through the nervous system 
is the vital air [vyana]h 

The Prabhakara defines air as follows ‘Air is that which 
has touch of neither hot nor cold and not changed 
through the application of fire’ 2 . Neither hot nor cold 
touch is also present in earth, therefore, to remove the defect 
of over-pervasion, the word ‘which is not changed through the 
application of fire. Touch which is not changed through the 
application of fire is also present in water, therefore, to remove 
the over-pervasion, the word /neither hot nor cold’. It is 
endowed with the qualities of touch, magnitude, conjunction, 
disjunction, remoteness, proximity, easiness [laghu] and 
tendency [sartskara]. 

It is of two kinds, viz., eternal [atomic] and transitory. 
The transitory is of three kinds, viz., tactile organ, object 
and vital breath. Tactile organ, which perceives touch, is com¬ 
posed of air and that organ is found all over the body. 
Object is the air that has zig-zag motion and shakes trees and 
such other things. In agreement with the Bhatta, the Prabha- 
kara accepts that air is perceptible. Air that circulates within 
the body is vital breath. Though one, it is denoted variously 
as Prana, Apana, etc., owing to different situations. Here it 
should be noticed that the Bhatta includes vital breath under 
mass, but the Prabhakara mentions it as a distinct kind of air 
being different from tactile organ and mass. We can find 
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different opinions regarding the distinct status of vital breath 
in the Nyaya-Vais'esika system also. Prasastapada and old- 
Naiyayikas mention vital breath as a distinct kind of air being 
different from the organ and mass. While neo-Naiyayikas 
generally include it under mass. 


DARKNESS 


Darkness is enumerated as the fifth substance by the 
Bhatta. His argument is as follows. According to the charac¬ 
teristic of substances, a substance should possess quality and 
action. Darkness has black colour and movement. Hence it shorn 
Id be counted as a substance. The usage, ‘black darkness moves’ 
and the Vedic revelation, ‘black darkness stood clear* [tamah 
krsnam vyaktam asthita] also prove its existence, having 
black colour and movement 1 . And it is quite distinct from 
all the above mentioned substances. Earth possesses odour 
but it does not have odour. Water has cold touch but it does not 
possess touch. Light is the abode of hot touch but it lacks hot 
touch also. Air has zig-zag motion and neither cold nor hot 
touch but it has neither touch nor constant motion. The re¬ 
maining substances, viz,, ether, time, space, soul and mind, do 
not have colour, but darkness has black colour. Hence it 
should be counted as a distinct substance. 

The Logicians hold : darkness is of the nature of absence 
of light. Among the Logicians, Uddyotakara says that dark¬ 
ness denotes things which are not apprehended due to the 
absence of light. 3rldhara, the author of Nyayakand&li, 
mentions that darkness is a kind of the quality of colour and 
nothing more than the black colour imposed on something else. 
The Vai^esika contends that darkness should not be accepted 
as a substance having colour for the simple reason that it is 
not tangible. The Bhatta criticises this view and says that the 
contention that in the case of every tangible thing there is 
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found colour too is false for, it would result ihat air is not 
tangible since it has no colour. Hence darkness should be 
accepted as a distinct substance. 

The PrSbhakara denies darkness as a substance and holds 
that it is absence of knowledge of light. His argument is as 
follows: When light is not seen, there is the lememb ranee of 
black substances generally. Because of the perception of the 
form of the self who is the apprehender. In respect of one 
who does not apprehend the remembrance-form of this, 
there is the empirical usage of darkness being black, condi- 
tiond by the non-apprehension of distinction between the two, 
the perception and the remembrance. The Bhatta criticises 
this view on the ground that it is against experience, i.e., 
when there is the non-apprehension of the distinction between 
the remembrance of blackness and the apprehension of the self, 
one should say T am black’ not ‘This is black’, but while per¬ 
ceiving darkness'all are saying ‘This is black’ not ‘I am black’*. 
Hence darkness should be accepted as a distinct substance. 


THE CONCEPT OF ATOMS 


Kumarila holds that a whole is composed of its parts 
conjoined with each other. Physical substances, viz., earth* 
water, fire, air and darkness, are divisible into parts, which 
are ultimately divisible into atoms which are supposed to be 
indivisible. Cidananda says that the atom should be accepted 
as-.indivisible, i.e., not composite, otherwise if we assume an 
atom also to be composed of still smaller parts, it would 
result in the defect of infinite-regression 2 . And the Inevitable 
result of this would be that, all things being equally composed 
of .infinite component particles, there would not be found 
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any difference between an elephant and a mosquito as one is 
bigger and another is smaller. The idea is thus It is noth¬ 
ing but the greater or smaller number of atoms that makes one 
thing bigger and another smaller. A thing like an elephant is 
larger because it contains larger number of parts than a mosqui¬ 
to which is smaller to elephant because it contains lesser 
number of parts- To calculate these numbers we must 
have a common unit like an atom. If we do not postulate the 
atom as an indivisible unit and, instead, go on dividing ad- 
infinitum, then, the number of parts in elephant and masquito 
will be equal but the parts will vary in magnitude and the 
question why one is larger than the other will remain unre¬ 
solved. This is solved thus : A thing is larger or smaller 
according to the magnitude of parts in them are larger and 
smaller. 

The atom is visible. It appears in the form of finest 
particle of mote shining in the sun-beam proceeding through 
the opening of a window. The Vaisesika holds that what the 
Bhatta say as atom is triad [tryanuka] which is produced 
by three dyads [dvyanaka], which are produced by two part¬ 
less and indivisible atoms. Vidyabhusania summarizes the 
Nyaya-Vaisesika view on atoms as follows: Tn the Nyaya- 
sutra 4-2-16, it is stated that there can never come a time when 
there will be an utter annihilation of things. Even at the 
dissolution of the world [pralaya] things will continue to exist 
in the form of atoms. The atom can not be divided into parts 
because it is pervaded by ether in its inner and outer sides. 
It is not tenable because the terms ‘inner side’ and ‘outer side’ 
are not applicable to an eternal atom which is altogether diff¬ 
erent from an ordinary thing a constituent of which encloses, 
or enclosed by, another constituent of it’ 1 . Atoms do not 
perish even at the dissolution of the world. At the creation 
of the world, owing to the creative will of the God, motion 
is first produced in atoms. Then from the conjunction of two 
atoms a dyad is produced. Then as a consequence of conjun¬ 
ction of three dyads, a triad is produced. Similarly, with 

1 The History of Indian Logic, pp. 105-106. 
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four triads, a quardrate is produced, and so on and on until 
tiie great masses of earth, water, light and ether are formed. 

Kumarila denies creation and dissolution of the universe 1 
and observes that the physical universe, as a whole, ‘was never 
other than what it is now’ [na Icadacid anldrsam jag at]. The 
universe neither has had beginning nor end. It is self-existent, 
eternal and uncreated and consequently the ultimate substances 
never exist in the their state, i.e., in the form of disjoined 
super-sensous atoms. According to him, the smallest percepti¬ 
ble mote, which is seen in the sun-beam coming through the 
window and which corresponds to the triad of the Vai^esika 
system, is the atom. The Vaiiesika considers it as triad (com¬ 
posed of three dyads) and divides it into dyads (composed of 
two partless super-sensous atoms) and finally into (partless and 
super-sensous) atoms on the ground of inference. The two 
axioms of the inference is as follows : ‘Every visible thing is 
composed of parts, for a thing in order to be visible must 
have three dimensions, length, breadth and thickness’ and 
‘Every object having parts is divisible into any number of 
smaller parts’. Kumarila holds that the atoms as conceived 
by the Vaisesika are non-existent inasmuch as we have no 
means of knowing them and criticises the use of inference for 
upsetting the result of well-established facts of perception. He 
says that the employment of logic or Yogic perception to defeat 
common sense are spurious. According to the Bhatta, compo¬ 
site substances, i.e. earth, water, light, air and darkness, are 
constituted by atoms, but that the atoms concerned are, like 
the particles of dust in the sun-beam, definitely perceptible. 

The Prabhakara, in agreement with the Vaisesika, accepts 
atoms as the ultimate constituents of the physical universe. 
These are indivisible and eternal. He establishes the existence 
of the atoms on the basis of inference 2 as follows;— ‘Triad 
is a composite of parts (three dyads), because it is a perceivable 
substance, like a cloth’ and ‘Dyad also is a composite of parts 
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(two atoms), because it produces large magnitude, i.e., triad, 
like a thread’. Further, the atom, should not be divided into 
parts, because that would lead to the defect of adinfinitum. 
Even though the Prabhakara, in agreement with the Vaisesika, 
admits atoms but, as against the Vaisesika, rejects creation 
and dissolution of the world. 


ETHER 

Ether [Aka^a] is a ubiquitous substance. We are thus 
immediately aware of ether everywhere around us as the locus 
of everything that we perceive. Also we mark the presence or 
the absence of flying bird up there. The obvious reference, 
here, is to a directly perceived locus, and this is ether. The 
texts of the Bhatta school have advanced a number of argu¬ 
ments in defence of the position that ether is a perceptible sub¬ 
stance. One such argument, which is given in the Nyayatatva- 
virbhava and substantially reproduced in the Manameyodaya 
is as follows : ‘whatever is ubiquitous and different from 
mind, is perceptible. Ether is such a thing. Therefore, ether 
is perceptible’!. Ether is all-pervading,— i.e. possessed of 
largest dimension ; this being shown by the fact that its effect 
is found everywhere. 

The Vaisesika inferes the existence of ether as the substra¬ 
tum of sound by the method of elimination [pari^esa]. The 
subsistence of a certain quality in a number of things being 
suspected, when the impossibility of such subsistence in some 
of those things is proved, the notion that k we have of the quality 
subsisting in the remaining things is what is called method of 
elimination. Sound being a quality, it should inhere in a sub¬ 
stance. We see that sound is not a special quality of tangible 
substances (i.e. earth, water, light and air), because while have- 
ing the conjunction of fire as its non-inherent cause, it is 
produced independently of the qualities of its cause, and is 
perceptible, as is the case with pleasure. Nor is it a quality 
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of space, time and mind, because it is a special quality and 
space, etc., do not possess special qualities. Nor is it a quality 
of the soul, because it is perceptible to external organ. Thus 
ether, the substratum of sound, should be accepted as a substance 
by the method of elimination. 

The Bhatta rejects the Vaisesika view mainly on the ground 
that sound is a substance. He argues that it cannot be a 
quality, because it is perceived independently as a substratum 1 . 
One of the criteria of quality is that it is perceived invariably 
as dependent upon a substance. It is only a substance which 
is independently and directly perceived and which can exist as 
a self-subsistent real. Thus the characteristic of quality being 
found lacking, and its affinity with substance being clearly 
observable, it stands to reason that sound should be held to be 
a substance. Cidlnanda further argues that let sound be a 
quality, even then the existence of ether as the substratum of 
sound cannot be established, because according to the rule 
of parcimony-to assume a quality in an established substance 
is worthy than to assume a non established substance', it should 
be accepted as the quality of space or time not that of ether. 
Hence ether should be established on the proof of perception. 
As described above, it is perceptible to everyone immediately 
on opening the eyes. 

The Vaisesika holds auditory organ as composed of ether 
by the method of'elimination. Kumarila rejects the Vaisesika 
view on the ground that it is against the Vedic revelation-'. 
The Veda says ‘auditory organ is from space’ [dissah srotram], 
hence it should be assumed that auditory organ is the space 
enclosed in the ear-cavity. 

The Prabhakara, in agreement with the Vaisesika, infers 
the existence of ether as the substratum of sound by the method 
of elimination. Salikanatha criticises the view of the Bhatta 
that sound is a substance and establishes that it is a special 
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quality on the ground of inferences as follows : ‘Sound is a 
special quality, since it is perceptible to single external organ, 
as in the case of colour’. ‘Now sound being a quality, is inher¬ 
ent in a substance, as is conjunction’. These inferences prove 
that sound inheres in a substance. It is not a quality of 
earth, water, fire, air, time, space, soul or mind. So it is 
a quality of ether. Thus ether, which is the substratum of 
sound, is established 1 . 

Thus we find that ether exists, and we have already seen 
that it is and must be an all-pervading (ubiquitous) ; and being 
a ubiquitous, it must also be eternal, unproduced and indestru¬ 
ctible. It is also absolutely motionless. For being a ubiqui¬ 
tous, it cannot be conceived as moving from one place to 
another, nor can it contract and expand. Finally, it is super¬ 
sensible, as it neither is, nor can ever be, perceived by the 
sense-organs. But although itself super-sensible, its special 
quality, sound is perceptiple to the auditory organ. 

The Bhatja denies sound as a quality and holds it as a 
distinct substance. And accepting ether to be eternal, indivi¬ 
sible and ubiquitous, he comes to regard that the question of 
the possibility of its being inferred cannot arise, and conse¬ 
quently, that it must be perceptible. The Prabhakara, in 
agreement with the Vais'e§ika, says that ether is inferable on 
the ground of its being the substratum of sound regarded as a 
perceivable quality. 


TIME 

The Grammarian holds time and space as modifications 
of the subtle sound [sabdatanmalraj. The Buddhist says that 
these are merely forms of momentary and fleeting consciousness 
[vijnana]. The Sarhkhya includes these under ether. Neo-Nai- 
yiyikas like Raghunatha 3iromani identify these with God. 
The Mimamsaka, in agreement with the VaHesika, regards 
these as independent substances. Kumarila describes time as 

l i pp, p. 324 . 
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one, ubiquitous and eternal entity, like the word, its divisions 
are derived from its association with the limiting adjuncts 
[upadhj] in the form of moments, hours, days, months, years 
and the like 1 . Time is also apprehended as a qualifying element 
[visesana] in the form of events as nearness [para], remote¬ 
ness [apara], simultaneity [yaugapadya], succession [ayaugapa- 
dya], slowness [cira], quickness [ksipra], etc. One should not con¬ 
fuse nearness and remoteness of time with those of space, 
because the nearness and remoteness due to time is brought 
about by the sun’s movements ; while those pertaining to space 
are not brought about by the movements of the sun. 

Though time is really one only, yet through certain condi¬ 
tions in the shape of present, past and future actions, it comes 
to bear the names of present, past, and future ; as a man, 
through his different types of actions of dancing, singing and 
the like comes to be known as a dancer, singer and the like. 
The time determined by action is present, and the lime deter¬ 
mined by the pre non-existence of action is past, and the time 
determined by the past non-existence of action is future. 

The Naiyayika contends, that time is invisible because 
it lacks the condition of perceptibitily, i. e., possession 
of colour. The contention is false because a colourless object 
(i.e. ether) is perceived. So time is peceived. A moment is 
perceived. A day is recognized. Time is perceived as a quali¬ 
fication of the perceived objects. Parthslrathi says that if 
time were not immediately given in experience, such charac¬ 
teristics of events as existence, succession, etc., would never 
come within our perception. Since these perceived determina¬ 
tion of events necessarily involve a direct reference to time, 
it must be held that time is invariably presented as a qualifi¬ 
cation [visesana] in our perception of events 2 . Cidananda 
proves its perceptibility on the ground of inference as follows : 
'Whatever is ubiquitous while being different from mind is 

1 f^rfacq*: srfsnrecftsfir * 1 *$% i 
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a perceivable substance, like the soul, Time is such a thing. 
Therefore, time is a perceivable substance**. 

The Prabhakara, in agreement with the Vaisesika, holds 
that time cannot be perceived because it lacks the necessary 
characteristics of perception, i. e., infinite magnitude [mahatva], 
dimension and manifest form [udbhutattvaj. The notions of 
nearness, remoteness, etc., are determinate subjective phenomena, 
and their emergence can be explained only on the supposi¬ 
tion of their being causally related to a specific objective 
ground, and this is time. Time, therefore, is to be inferred as 
the cause of certain notions which are found to be associated 
with events, and which cannot be explained otherwise. It is endo¬ 
wed with the qualities of magnitude, dimension conjunction 
and disjunction. It is indivisible, eternal and ubiquitous 1 2 . 

The Bhatta holds that time is eternal, indivisible and ubi¬ 
quitous and arrives at the view that it, like ether, is reluctunt 
to the possibility of its being inferred, and must be amenable 
to direct and immediate apprehension. The Prabhakara, in 
aggreement with the Vaisesika, holds that time is inferable. 


SPACE 

Kumarila holds that space is eternal, one, ubiquitous and 
amenable to the direct apprehension of nearness and remoteness 
and so forth. Parthasarathi says that even though space is 
not perceived as independent by auditory organ yet while 
sound is perceived, space also is perceived by the organ 
as sound’s qualifying adjunct 3 . We have the notions as nearness 
and remoteness, etc. These will prove the existence of space 
as a distinct substance. The nearness and remoteness perta¬ 
ining to space and those pertaining to time are found to 
come into being under more or less similar conditions, and to 

1 srfcr acsrcssrcsr — NTV, p. 41. 
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this extent they are alike. They are however clearly disting¬ 
uishable from each other. For, when an old man is near us,— 
though on account of his nearness to us he is capable of 
being spoken of as near, yet the notion that he actually gives 
rise to is that of remoteness from us. Conversely, when an 
young man is at a distance from us,—even though this fact 
of his being at a distance renders him liable to be spoken of 
as remote, yet the notion that he actually gives rise to is 
that of nearness. What happens in these cases is that the man 
who is near us in space is remote in point of time, and 
vise versa. 

The Nyaya and the Vais'esika philosophers hold that there 
is one eternal ubiquitous space which is not open to perception, 
but it is only inferred from the spatial characteristics of nearness, 
remoteness, etc. But spatial properties and relations like dis¬ 
tance, size, etc., can be perceived directly ihrough touch, sight, 
etc. The Bhatta criticises this view on the ground that it is 
against experience, because space is perceived as content 
in the concepts of before, behind, etc., which are dependent 
solely on visual organ 1. Hence space should be accepted as 
perceivable. Some Naiyayikas also [like Jayanfa], following 
the Bhatta, regard space as perceived by visual organ. 

Space is a ubiquitous substance. Any limit that we set 
to space is therefore only a convenient fiction necessitated by 
purely pragmatic consideration. Space is eternal, since it is an 
incomposite substance and does not depend on any thing for 
its existence. And it is one. It would therefore be wrong to 
suppose that corresponding to our ideas of directions as east, 
west, south, north, etc.- ten in all-there are ten different spaces. 
The distinctions of space are derived from its association with 
the limiting adjuncts [upadhi], in the form of east, west, south, 
north and so on 1 2 . Space in the direction of mount Udaya is 
known as east ; in the direction of mount Asta is known as 
west; in the direction of mount Meru is known as north ; in 
the direction opposite to mount Meru is known as south. 

1 faRftfa - MM, p. 194. 
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The Prabhakara, in agreement with the Vaisesika, holds 
that space is inferred from the notions of priority and posteri¬ 
ority, and not directly those of mere remoteness and nearness. 
Space is a ubiquitous, eternal, indivisible substance and posse¬ 
ssed of the qualities of infinite magnitude, conjunction and 
disjunction. Even though space is one, under certain conditions 
it comes to bear the terms like east, west, north and south. 


THE NATURE OF THE SOUL 

The Materialist holds that the body itself is soul and no 
soul apart from the body. Consciousness is an epiphenomenon 
of the body. Consciousness is not found in the constituent 
elements of body individually like red colour in betel leaf, 
nuts and lime. But it is found in the body due to a particular 
combination of the elements like red colour in the combination 
of betel leaf, nuts and lime 1 . The Jaina maintains that living 
being is the soul. Soul is the principal of vitality and life in 
the world. It persists throughout all the changes and is not 
the product of body. In the growth of a soul from that of a 
child to that of a young man, there is no creation of a new or 
destruction of an old one. It is a fusion of the old in the new. 
The essence of the soul is consciousness which underlines all 
the phenomenal changes of mind and body. The Jaina accepts that 
even stones and metals have souls. Regarding the consciousness 
in stones etc., he says that it is indormant state in them, whereas 
it is in waking state in other living beings. The Buddhist 
believes that the soul is a mere bundle of sensations in a 
succession. Soul as a mere succession of bits of sen¬ 
sations, ideas, emotions and desires, etc. This succession is 
in perpetual movement and the feeling of identity* or same¬ 
ness of individuality is caused due to ignorance in exactly 
the same way in which a revolving fire stick gives the appe¬ 
arance of a red circle. 

1 =rnrf*% i i 
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The Sair.khya establishes the soul as pure spirit, different 
from body and unchangeable. He argues that if it were liable 
to change, knowledge would be impossible. As its character 
is consciousness it helps to bring the products of the evolution¬ 
ary chain into self-consciousness. It illuminates the entire 
sphere of thought and feeling. The Naiyayika recognizes some 
elements like desire, aversion, sympathy, awareness as non- 
corporeal ones. These are not substances but the qualities of 
a substance which is named as soul. The Naiyayika proves 
its existence by means of inference. Uddyotakara, however, 
accepts perceptibility to the soul. According to him, the object 
of the notion of T is the soul. Again the recognitions of diffe¬ 
rent cognitions as mine proves the continued persistence of the 
soul. Soul is a permanent spiritual substance endowed with 
pleasure, pain, cognition, desire, merit, and demerit. How¬ 
ever, consciousness is not its essence but an accident. It 
acquires consciousness in conjunction with the body and 
the mind. The Vedantin says that the soul has empirical 
status but the soul [jiva] has not been granted any ontological 
reality. Soul is pure consciousness, pure bliss but when the 
mind-body complex through illusion [avidys] affects it, it 
becomes the soul [jiva]. The soul is Bramhan. 

The question of existence of the soul has been treated 
most elaborately by Jlabarasvamin. While discussing the Vedic 
sentence, ‘The sacrificer equipped with the sacrificial utensils 
goes to heaven’ 1 , he says that the demonstrative pronoun looks 
like pointing to the actually perceived body as going to hea¬ 
ven ; since the body is consumed in the fire, journey to heaven 
should not ascribed to the body ; but only to the soul whose 
body this is. The existence of the soul is inferred through 
the acts of breathing, etc. One should not think that 
breathing,- etc., belong to the body because they do not 
continue to exist as long as the body lasts 2 . 

The Buddhist holds that consciouness [vijnana] alone is 
the soul. Being self-effulgent it is sentient : knowledge* 

1 s 'I'f tnmrtft' ^ zrrfer i 
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pleasure, etc., are its various forms. 3abara argues that this 
view is wrong, because the entity spoken of by the phrase 
‘he knows’ [janati] is the nominative agent of the act of cogni¬ 
sing, i.e., the soul, not consciousness. Hence it is proved that 
the eternal soul is different from momentary consciousness 1 . The 
soul is an object of such perceptions-as T know’ and T am happy’, 
etc. The self is spoken of as ‘self-luminous’ [atmajyoti] in the 
Vedic sentence ‘Herein the person is self-luminous’ 4 ’ which 
means that the self is cognised by itself, not by another self. 
However, the self can be pointed out through analogy as 
follows— ‘just as you perceive your own self, so on the same 
analogy, please understand that I also perceive that self in 
the same manner’*. 

Kumarila, following the Bhasyakara, establishes that the 
self is distinct from the body, sense organs and vital forces. 
Parthasarathi explains that if there is no soul other than the 
body then the injunctions ‘Let him sacrifice who wishes heaven’ 
etc., are inexplicable unless there is one who is other than the 
body, who is fit to enjoy the things of the other world and 
who is the agent. The self is not the sense organs because 
even after the sense organs are destroyed or the objects 
of sense organs are removed, we say that we have seen 
such thing. If there was no soul, how could the synthetic 
presentation of the sensation through multifarious sense 
organs take place. Thus the soul cannot be identified with 
the body and sense organs. Though Sahara prefers to 
follow the Nyaya-vaisesika arguments regarding the existence 
of, the soul Kumarila prefers the Slnkhya arguments. 
He says that the aggregate of things must exist for the 
sake of another 4 . Even as a bed which is an assemblage of 
different parts is for the use of the person who sleeps on it, so 
this world which is an assemblage of elements is for another’s 

1 snfer f? SBh, 1-1-5. 
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use. There is a self for whose enjoyment this enjoyable 
body and the rest has been produced. 

The Sartkhya holds that nature [pralcrti] 1 is the agent, and 
the soul [purusa] is unattached like the lotus leaf, but sentient. 
Kumarila criticises this view and says that the soul is not only 
knower and enjoyer but also active agent. He regards the soul 
as the substrate of the entire gamut of mental phenomena, 
including pleasure, pain, desire, merit, demerit, etc. The 
Naiyayika holds that pleasure, etc., are the qualities of the 
soul but the Bhatta accepts these as the modifications of the 
self. 

Soul is the nature of knowledge and is known by itself. 
It is a knower [jhata], active agent [karta] and enjoyer [bhoktaj. 
Knowledge is its essence and attribute. It is an attribute which 
determines its essence. When the 3 ruti speaks of the self as a 
knower, knowledge is both the essence and an attribute of the 
self. If it were not of the nature of knowledge, as the Prabha- 
kara holds, it would be insentient. So the self is not mere 
knowledge. Knowledge manifests an object. It manifests itself 
as T. It is not manifested as such. It is never manifested as 
mere knowledge. It is manifested as T in deep sleep also* 
since a person has the recollection in waking from sleep, 
T slept happily’. The Prabhakara accepts that the soul is self- 
luminous or self-revealed. Parthasarathi criticises this view of 
the Prabhakara on the ground that self is absent during dream¬ 
less sleep, and agrees with the Naiyayika in holding that the 
self is the object of I-consciousness or mental perception 2 . 

Prabhakara establishes the soul as distinct from the mind, 
sense-organs and body. sSalikanatha says that the soul is 
different from mind [buddhi], because the latter is inert and 
absent during sleep and yet we have cognitions during sleep. 

1 Prakrti which is insentient, is constituted of three Gunas 
and is otherwise termed Pradhana and it changes 
into the world form beginning with Mahat and 
ending with particulars. 
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Nor can sense-organs be the soul, because in that case, there 
cannot occur the recollection ‘I who saw the pot is the same 
I now touching’ for, what was experienced by one in the 
past cannot be recollected by another. Therefore the soul is 
quite distinct from sense-organs. Nor can the body be the 
soul, because the latter is cogniser and has consciousness. If 
consciousness were a property of the body 1 , we could not 
find bodies devoid of consciousness and there would be no 
reason for us to see dead bodies. And the body is composed 
of various parts of earth. If beyond the body there is no soul, 
then the moral law would be without any significance since 
no sin can pursue us in subsequent lives as the body is destroyed 
after death. 

The Prabhakara, following the Bhasyakara, considers the 
self’s knowledge itself as an object to be an absurdity, and, 
consequently, holds that there is no such thing as I-conscious- 
ness and that the self is known as the subject of all cognitions 
of objects. The Bhatta denies self-lamination to the soul and 
holds that there is such thing I-consciousness and that the self 
is known as the object also, The Prabhakara argues that a 
cognition and a soul endowed with the quality of cognition 
are distinct from each other. A soul is substratum while cogni¬ 
tion is a quality. 

The Bhatta and the Prabhakara hold the Nyaya-Vaisesika 
view of the self, but where as the Bhatta regards knowledge as 
the mode or activity of the self, the Prabhakara regards it as a 
quality of the self. -Sahara holds that the self is self-luminous 
(known by itself nor by others) and the object of I-conscious¬ 
ness. The Bhatta while denying self-lumination to the soul 
holds that the self is known through T-consciousness’. The 
Prabhakara accepting self-lumination to the soul holds that 
there is no such thing as I-consciousness. 


1 fire srrrer firesre: pp, p . 316 , 
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THE SIZE OF THE SOUL 

About the size of the soul, the Jaina says that the soul is of the 
size of the body. The soul of an elephant must be larger than the 
soul of an insect. He illustrates his conception of dimension 
of soul by saying that if soul was fixed in a certain corner of 
body, how could the entire body feel the touch. Hence the 
soul must be co-extensive with the body. On the death, the 
soul contracts and assumes the form of a seed to resume its 
future size according to the body given to it in next life. 

The Naiyayika holds that the soul is infinite and unlimited 
in size. It cannot be 4 larger than the body because the body can¬ 
not hold a thing whose dimensions are larger than itself. The 
soul cannot be smaller than the body because the spread of 
consciousness all over the body cannot be explained if con¬ 
sciousness is limited to a certain portion of it. It cannot be 
of the same size because when a child is born, it should be 
small and when the child grows into man, the self cannot cope 
with the increasing dimensions of the body. If the soul is 
changing with the body, then its functions of recognition and 
memory would be inexplicable. The Sair.khya regards that 
the self is not of any finite size since then it would be made 
of parts and so be destructible. It is not atomic since then it 
would not be in a position to cognise the affairs of the entire 
body. The Advaita Vedantin holds, on the part of the 
3ruti assertion i.e., the soul is eternal and ubiquitous, that the 
soul is all-pervasive. The Vis'istadvaita Vedantin says that 
the soul is atomic in size. The soul departs by its nature on 
the distruction of its body. The Veda also supports the view 
saying that the soul is atomic and knowable by the mind and 
being the hundredth part of the tip of a .hair. Though the 
soul is atomic and resides in the heart, it can experience 
sensations through the body or its attributive knowledge, like 
light, which can expand. 

In the Bhltta view, the soul is all-pervading, since its 
effects are found to be present everywhere and the Sruti asserts 
it to be eternal and ubiquitous. It is pervasive, since its 
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knowledge, desire, volition, pleasure and pain are produced 
by objects in many places. If it were atomic, it would 
not experience them everywhere. If it were assumed to 
move to objects in all places, the view would voilate the 
law of parcimony. 

The Jaina maintains that the soul is co-extensive with 
its body. Kumariia refutes this view on the ground that 
the soul being itself immaterial, can never be mixed wit* 1 
material elements i.e. the body. If it were co-extensive with 
its body, it would undergo increase and decrease with its 
body and it would become invested with parts ; and it 
would be necessary to presume a multiplicity of parts and 
also presume that in the bodies of an insect and an 
elephant the whole of these parts which are neither more 
nor less would undergo extreme shrinkage and expansion 1 . 
Such a postulation is not sound. So it cannot be co-extensive 
with its body. 

The Vi^istadvaitavedantin maintains that the soul is atomic. 
Kumariia refutes this view on the ground that if it were 
atomic, its qualities pleasure, pain, etc., would be experience 
only by that part of the body where the soul is located, and head¬ 
ache and pain in the foot, etc., would not be experienced simul¬ 
taneously. The Sruti speaks of the size of a grain of corn, 
etc., of the soul in the sense that it is of extreme subtility, 
which has been elsewhere declared to be omnipresent 2 . 
One should not think that it is of the size of the thumb, on the 
basis of Bharata sentence, e Yama pulled a person of the measure 
of the thumb from Satyavan’s body’ 3 , because the sentence is 
to be taken as a laudatory passage [arthavada]. And the same 
Vyasa asserts it to be ubiquitous as follows ‘The soul is 
eternal, omnipresent, eversteady and everlasting and all per¬ 
vading.’ 4 It is ubiquitous and eternal. So the doctrine of 
the atomic size of the soul is false. 

1 sr«r ^rtYt'rflcfarr •• tv, 2-1-2. 

2 JT5T framm 3UrTT ibid, 2-1-2. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF MANY SOULS 


The Samkhva lays stress on the numerical distinctness 
of the streams of consciousness as well as the individual 
unity of the separate streams. If the self were one, all would 
attain freedom when one might become free. The Vedantin 
holds that the soul is one with God as the sparks issuing 
from fire are not different from the fire. So the individual 
souls are not different from the supreme reality. He argues 
that it is not possible that one can ever attain identity with 
another altogether distinct. The Upanisads say that the 
knower of Brahman becomes Brahman. Hence the knower 
must be one with Brahman. So the Vedantin holds the 
identity of the self with the Brahman and the doctrine of 
the souls’ difference due to limiting adjuncts. 

The Bhatta and the Prabhakara, in general agreement 
with the Samkhva, accept the doctrine of many souls. The 
Mimamsaka gives his approval to the arguments given by 
the Samkhya. There are many selves, since experience shows 
that human beings are so much different from each other 
in physical might, intellectual attainment and moral perfe¬ 
ction. Thus there are many conscious beings in the world, each 
regarding the world in its own way and with an independent 
experience of its subjective and objective processes. The various 
selves have different bodies and undergo separate births and 
deaths. One goes to heaven and the other goes to hell. If all 
the selves were one, all of them would have attained free¬ 
dom when anyone attained emancipation. 

Parthasarathi expounds the concept of many individual 
souls as follows. There are many souls with different cogni¬ 
tions, recollections and the like. If the soul were one, 
Yajnadatta would recollect the object perceived by Deva- 
datta. From this, it is known that Yajnadatta’s self is different 
from that of Devadatta because the former is not the substra¬ 
tum of the recollection of the latter’s apprehension. And one 
soul does not experience the pleasure or pain brought about 
by the Dharma or Adharma of another soul. Thus the souls 
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are different from one another. The difference of the mind 
alone cannot account for the difference in experiences dete¬ 
rmined by different bodies. The difference of the souls alone 
account for the difference in their experiences. The Bruti, the 
Smfti and the Puraiia texts speak of the singleness of the soul in 
the sense that the souls are similar to each other - The Sruti, and 
the Smfti passages describe the plurality of the soul as follows, 
* The Yogin freed from all desires attains the highest resem¬ 
blance (with me)’, ‘They have attained to equality in attri¬ 
butes with me’ and ‘But the supreme person is another called 
the Supreme soul.’ Parlhasarathi says that the scriptural 
passages which support monism should be interpreted as 
referring to the non-difference of the souls, otherwise it would 
lead a conflict with the scriptural passages which support 
pluralism. As for the Sruti texts, like ‘Thou art that’, that 
teach oneness in the state of emancipation, they only speak 
of similarity [of the soul with Brahman] on account of (its) 
being free from pain, etc., as when a priest has accumulated 
great wealth, we say that he has become a prince 2 . 


THE CONGEPTOIN OF GOD 

The Materialist does not accept any thing that is not 
perceived by the sense-organs. Hence there is no acce¬ 
ptance of God. The Jaina does not recognize God. He 
thinks that the existence of the universe could be explained 
without there being any creator God. The Buddhist says 
that he cannot perceive any thing corresponding to the 
notion of God, no God exists. But the Mahayana Buddhist 
believes in the existence of Adi Buddha, an omnipresent God 
who can help man with his infinite compassion to attain 
Nirvana. The Hinayana Buddhist regards Buddha merely 
as an example of Arhathood and thinks that this ideal stage 
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can be attained without the help of Buddha or any super- 
worldly power. The Samfchya does not accept creator God. 
He says that the world is not the result of any act of God, 
but is the product of an unending influence on Prakrti. The 
Yoga philosopher says that God is not the creator of the 
world. God is a unique self, untouched by the taint of 
imperfection and above the law of action. He suggests that 
devotion to God is an optional practice for those who would 
follow Yoga. 

The early Naiyayikas and Vaisesikas did not accept the 
existence of God. It was not until a later period that Nyaya 
and Vai^esika changed to theism, although neither ever went 
so far as to assume a creator of world. Later thinkers of 
these schools found it awkward to explain the world by the 
operation of Karma. The Naiyayika proof of the exis¬ 
tence of God consisted mainly of 1) an argument from in¬ 
nate reasoning in man, that when there is a pot, there must 
be a potter behind it as its maker ; 2) an argument from 
the wonder of creation, namely, that no work of artistic 
skill is explicable otherwise than by an intelligence with its 
plan or design ; and 3) an argument from the authorship of 
the Vedas ; Vedic truth contain unquestionable reality and 
by accepting those truths we attain happiness in life and 
salvation hereafter. The suprarational truths cannot be 
perceived or inferred by man. Hence the Veda must have been 
produced by God. The Vedantin says that God is Brahman, 
with the adjunct of Avidya. He creates and destroyes the 
world as a spider throws out and retracts its web. Hence 
He is both the efficient and the material cause of the world. 

Kumlrila criticises the Naiyayika view that God creates 
the world like a weaver weaving a cloth and destroys it 
like a boy breaking a pot, as follows. According to the maxim 
even a fool does not undertake an action without some 
purpose 1 * every action must have some purpose. But we 
cannot see any purpose in the creation and destruction 
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the world by God. Again if the world was created by God, 
then He must have a body. If He had a body then, that body 
could not have been created by Himself. Admi¬ 
ssion of a body which is all-pervasive and intangible is 
unjustified, for, this is opposed to the ordinary notion of a 
body. Since there cannot be an eternal body, even God 
must have His body created. If another body is required 
to creat His body, then this will lead to an infinite regress. 
If He is formless, then how could He have a desire to 
create the world ? If He creates the world out of mercy, 
then there should be happiness everywhere. Out of mercy 
and compassion, He cannot cause misery to the human beings. 
If He creates, the world for his recreation [Ilia] or his play, 
then, He cannot be regarded as one who has all desires ful¬ 
filled. It cannot be understood how God without the help 
of any instruments or other accessories of any kind can 
create this world. If there were instruments apart from 
God, then we are caught in a duality of realities which con¬ 
tradicts with the supremacy of God. 

The Naiyayikas and other philosophers accept that God 
is omniscient [sarvajna]. The Jaina and the Buddhist say 
that Lord Mahavira and the great Buddha are omniscients. 
Kumarila criticises the concept of omniscience as follows. 
It is our experience that, with the visual organ, one cannot 
taste or smell or hear respectively. The power of the sense- 
organ is restricted to certain objects even where some speciality 
is seen in respect of a potency. For, a man may possess very 
powerful eyesight able to see very small things or distant 
objects or he may be capable of smelling odours from a very 
great distance, but this does not mean that he is able to smell 
odours with his visual organ 1 . The existence of omni¬ 
scient is not proved by any means of right knowledge : The 
omniscient is not apprehended by any body. Nor is there 
any probans which could infer him. Nor he is described 
by the Veda. The means of analogy cannot prove his 
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existence. Because we do not see any such ominiscient person, 
we cannot think of similarity of unseen persons with 
Him. And the so called omniscient person cannot teach 
Dharma [which is not described by the Veda] hence we 
cannot presume any body as omniscient. The instruction of 
Dharma can be otherwise explained on the basis of the Veda. 
One should not argue on the basis of Upanisad passages 
that omniscient exists because these passages are only 
laudatory passages. 

Kumariia says that there has not been a point of time 
when the order of the universe, as it exists today, was not 
in existence. Hence, according to the Mimamsaka, there is 
neither creation nor destruction of the world. Day to day 
creation and destruction are, however, acceptable to the 
Mimamsaka. The destruction of all product substances is known 
as the intermediary dissolution [avantarapralaya]. The 
destruction of all positive categories is known as the great 
dissolution [mahapralaya]. The Mlmarhsaka does not accept 
the great dissolution of the world on the ground that if 
accepted ; that will lead to cessation of the existence of Veda 
which is the source of Dharma (merit). Even though Kumariia 
denies creator God, he accepts the super-soul [paramatman]. 
He declares, at the end of the chapter on the soul, that 
'sound knowledge of the soul is to be obtained from the 
Vedanta’ 1 . This becomes further clear in one of the opening 
verses of SV in which he offers obeisance to God £>iva. 

The Prabhakara, like the Bhatta, criticises the Naiyayika 
argument, i.e., ‘the creation and destruction of the world 
are the results of an agent, because they are the results of 
intelligent action, like the creation and destruction of a jar’, 
and denies the great creation and utter dissolution of the 
world. It should be understood that the Prabhakara end¬ 
eavours to point out syllogistic process of the Naiyayika only 
but does not dispute the existence of God. Bhavanatha 
says Tt must not be misunderstood that by disowning comp¬ 
lete dissolution, he does not believe in the existence of God’. 

1 ararfa » ibid, Atms, 148. 
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This becomes further clear with the Prabhakara’s statements. 
Bhavanatha says, The Prabhakara is not prepared to accept 
the Naiyayika arguments on the existence of God, but not 
the existence of God’. 1 Nandisvara says, ‘Inferential existence 
of God has been challenged, and God is not denied-’. 
Ravideva, the commentator of Nayaviveka, says. The exi¬ 
stence of God has been established by the Gratis and the Smriis. 
So any attempt to discard the existence of God will stand 
in direct opposition to the Vedic statements, and will trans¬ 
pire to be an unwarranted assertion 3 ’. 


LIBERATION 

The Materialist says that there is nothing like eternal 
bondage, rebirth and liberation [moksa]. Dependence is, how¬ 
ever, a relative bondage and independence is release. Actu¬ 
ally speaking, he says, liberation means death, since all 
kinds of misery disappear in death. Pie says that the life 
is full of pleasure and pain. Because pleasure is mixed up 
with pain, we should not be frustrated to discard the pleasure 
in toto. No body knows what is beyond this life. 
Hence let us enjoy the world fully in this very life. The 
Bhatta criticises this view on the ground that the soul is quite 
distinct from the body and death is only for the body, not 
for the soul-. The Jaina believes that the soul, in its purity, 
is infinite knowledge and bliss. But our attachments and 
involvements go on accumulating Karma matter which veils 
the purity of the soul. In the bondage stage, ihe soul 
acquires new qualities and thus suffers a continuous change 
though remaining the same in substance. In the liberated 
stage the sufferings of the soul do not create any change in 

1 tnf firocPT, — nv, p. 199 . 
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its form. The man is Anantavirya, while exercising his 
power he can oveicome all Karma and finally become libe¬ 
rated. Right fai.h, Right knowledge and Right conduct 
are essential to get liberation. 

The Buddhist narrates four Noble truths : 1) There is 

suffering, 2) The suffering has a cause, 3) It can be elimi¬ 
nated and 4) There is a way to stop it. Meditation on these 
four Noble truths leads man to liberation [Nirvana]. One 
who wants to get liberation, should follow the eight 
fold path, 1) Right belief, 2) Right aspiration, 3) Right 
speech, 4) Right conduct, 5) Right mode of liveilehood, 6) 
Right effort, 7) Right raindedness, and 8) Right rapture. 
Nirvana is the elimination of passions and desires to liberate 
the mind of its attachments. The Bhatta refutes this view 
on the ground that series of cognitions remain by itself 
devoid of context; also because, the series of cognitions 
are intermittently being produced and destroyed moment 
after moment, the experience of the fruit, liberation, by 
any one, is unintelligible 1 . 

The Naiyayika describes liberation as the absolute 
cessation of the twentyone forms of pain. These are : 1) 

the body (2-7) the six sense organs (8-13) the six objects of 
the sense organs (14-19) the six cognitions obtained through 
the sense organs (20-21) pleasure and pain. Pleasure is called 
pain in the same manner as honey mixed with poison is called 
poison. Through the true knowledge of the sixteen categories 
viz. Prama^a, etc., a person is able to remove his mis¬ 
apprehension and also able to acquire true knowledge of 
the reality. The person with knowledge gets detachment with 
the worldly things and stays in his own natural condition, 
i.e., free from all the qualities, i.e., cognition, pleasure, pain, 
volition, merit and demerit. The Bhatta denies this view 
on the ground that if liberation consists in the state ofbliss- 
lessness then it would not be object of human pursuit [puru- 
sartha], and no one desires to get such senseless state of 
stone like existence 2 . 

1 ibid p. 213. 2 ibid, p. 213. 
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The Simkhya regards the knower as the self [purusa] 
and the known as the nature [prakrti]. The self is defined 
as pure spirit, different from the body and the nature. 
The self is inactive but it identifies itself with the acti¬ 
vities of the nature through egoism. Then the intellect 
[buddhi] comes into contact with the objects through the 
senses and assumes the form of the objects, etc. 
The intellect is reflected in the self and the self 
is reflected in the intellect. The self, though it remains aloof 
from the intellect, falls, into the misconception of identifying 
itself with the intellect and of ascribing the states of the latter 
to itself. Realization of the truth that the self is different 
from the intellect leads to liberation. Purusa’s release from the 
cluches of nature and from all kinds of passions is liberation. 
The Sruti ‘the soul should be known’ asserts that the discrimi¬ 
native knowledge of Prakrti and the soul leads to liberation. 

The arguments of Kumarila against this view is as follows. 
Knowledge does not annul the past Karma. The past karma 
should be experienced. Only experience can clear the past 
karma. Knowledge being purely negative in character, 
can stop only further karmic residua, and not entire karma. 
And there is no Vedic revelation on the point that the know¬ 
ledge leads to liberation. Hence knowledge is not the means to 
liberation. The £>ruti ‘the soul should be known’ asserts about 
the’knowledge viz. that the soul is distinct from the body, 
which is said to help man to perform the sacrifices whose 
results accrue to the man in another birth 1. 

The yoga philosopher says that the eight fold path 
frees a man from mental attachments and destroys igno¬ 
rance, the cause of bondage and suffering. Practice and 
non-attachnment are the necessary steps for accomplishing 
yogic sadhana so that the fluctuating tendency of the human 
mind may be brought under control. Isolation of self from 
mind and its modes is liberation. 

1 3TR*TT sTRfszr H ^ I 
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The Vedantin describes liberation as the cessation of the 
world i.e. of Samsara. Nescience creates the world. The soul 
is the substratum behind all the psychical status. Likewise 
Brahman is also the substratum of all objectivity. This is why 
sensient beings like beetles emerge from insensient things 
like cowdung and insensient things like nails and hair grow 
out of sensient human beings. If we posit two paralalled reali¬ 
ties, one explaining the consciousness and the other explain¬ 
ing unconscious objectivity, we have to face an irreconcilable 
dualism. Hence the knowledge of Brahman [identity of 
Brahman and the soul] is the only solution to reconcile 
nescience. The Vedantin quotes the Sruti ; * For 

where there is duality, as it were, there one- sees another • 
where verily, everything has become just one’s own self, then 
whereby and whom would one see-* 1 ’, supporting this view. 
Parthasarathi interprets the £>ruti in the sense of absence of 
outside relation to the soul and says that the cessation of the 
world is not liberation, but the dissolution of the world 
contact, because the world is not created by nescience. Acc¬ 
ording to the Mimamsaka, the world is real and eternal. The 
world binds man in three ways : Through 1) the body, which 
is the abode of pleasure, etc., 2) the sense organs, which 
are instruments of pleasure, etc., and 3) the objects, which 
are fit to be enjoyed. 

The Samsara is the chain of causation in a cyclic order ? 
which leads to bondage, suffering, extinction, birth, attachment, 
frustration and repeated sufferings. In this chain of causation, 
some causes refer to past life ; 1) the acts done in the past, 

whose consequences the man must suffer in the present life ; 
the karmas to expiate which one has taken the present birth. 
They are the ripe [prarabdha] karmas. Some causes are due 
to present life; 2) the karmas done in the past, but which 
are not ripe, and will have to be expiated in some future life. 
They are the stored [sancita] Karmas. And some causes lead 
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to future life 3) The karmas which a man creates in one’s pre¬ 
sent life, and which have to be expiated in future. They are the 
fresh [agamij Karmas. Of these, the fresh Karmas can be 
stopped, by doing every action in a spirit of service. Even the 
ripe karmas can be expiated while undergoing such experiences. 
But the stored Karmas, which are unripe to yield their fruit, 
will not free the Sadhaka from their clutches and the Sadhaka 
is not ready to wait for future lives in order to get rid of them. 

Rumania says that the past Karma can be stopped by 
performing the rites without any intention. The smrti text, 
performance of one’s duty without attachment to action 
fruits constitutes both Yoga and renunciation 2 ’also supports 
this view. The rites are of four kinds, viz. optional 
(kamya), prohibited [nisiddha], regular [nitya] and occasional 
[naimittika]. Those which fulfil the desires for worldly 
happiness and heavenly happiness are called optional rites. 
Those which are prohibited by the Veda and whose practice 
leads man to hell are prohibitory rites. The Agnihotra, isti, 
etc., are regular rites, since the £>ruti texts like, ‘one should 
perform the Agnihotra as long as one lives’ and ‘one should 
perform the homa in the evenings’ and ‘one should perform 
the homa in the mornings’ 2 we know that such rites are to 
be unfailingly performed every evening and morning by a 
person as long as one lives. The Paihikrd isti, occasioned 
by the non-performance of the New-moon-day and Full-moon- 
day sacrifices at the proper time, and such other rites are 
occasional rites, as we know from the Vedic texts like, 
‘One should offer purodasa, baked on eight potsherds, to 
Path-maker Agni’ 3 . 

Of these rites, the seeker of liberation should not per¬ 
form optional rites and also should’ not commit prohibited 
actions. Both these makes him struggle with Karmic residua. 

1 i Bfa, G, 6-1. 
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And he should perform regular and occasional rites with¬ 
out fail, because the negligence of both the rites leads to 
demerit [pratyavaya] 1 . Hence regular and occasional rites 
should be performed by all to avoid the sins of omission. 
Regarding the result of regular and occasional rites, the 
Prabhakaras say that non-performance of these rites inevitably 
leads to demerit, but their performance produces no result. 
The Bhatta say that the destruction of demerit itself is the 
result of their performance. 

Both merit [punya] and demerit [papa] are unfavourable 
for liberation. Merit and demerit lead man to happiness and 
misery respectively. So, both merits and demerits should be 
destroyed by the constant performance of regular and acca- 
sional duties with detachment i.e. as duties , which produce 
neither merit nor demerit. The seeker of liberation should 
discard desires and, also for that, optional and prohibited 
rites which lead to bondage. Thus, the ascetic is free from 
merit and demerit, because he performs regular and occasional 
duties without fail. Since he does not perform optional rites, 
the future merits (which result from the performance of optional 
rites), will not eventuate. Since he avoids prohibited rites, 
the future demerits (which result from the performance of 
prohibited actions) will not eventuate. Because the causes 
that help one’s taking on the body are absent, one remain¬ 
ing disembodied when the body already acquired falls, attains 
liberation 2 . 

The Bhatta’s view on the place of knowledge in the scheme 
of the means to liberation, may now be discussed. Kumarila is 
favourably disposed to Samyoga-prthaktva-nyaya or the prin¬ 
ciple of two-in-oneness, according to which, the knowledge 
of self serves two functions, viz., being 1) helpful to the 
sacrifice [kratvartha] 2) helpful to man [purusartha]. Because 
unless one has the knowledge that the soul is different from 
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*he body one, cannot undertake the performance of sacrifices 
whose results are said to accrue to the person in another 
birth. And the 5ruti texts, “the self free from all evil.... 
is to be sought after....” ‘one should worship the self 15 etc., 
reveal that the knowledge of self will give the fruit of all 
the eight perfections of Yoga. And the Sruti, ‘passing his 
life thus he, after death, reaches the regions of Brahma, and 
from there he never returns 25 asserts that liberation can be 
found through due knowledge of the self. Thus according 
to Samyoga-prthaktva, knowledge is conducive not only to 
sacrifice, but also to man. 

Kumarila’s intention is that the knowledge which the 
Saifkhya system enjoins, is of no value to the attainment 
of liberation, but meditation on the self (cf. atmanam upasita) 
is indispensible for one who longs for liberation. Pariha- 
sarathi clearly says that for liberation both knowledge and 
ritual practice are essential. He recognises the value of 
knowledge as an aid to liberation. It is known by the name 
jnana-karma-samuccaya. Narayana holds that not only know¬ 
ledge but also the path declared in the Vedanta should be 
followed by the seeker of truth 3 . The Vedantin also 
accepts the jnana-lcarma-samuccaya-vada and in the view of 
Mandana the means to liberation (i.e., jnana-karma-samuccaya) 
consists in the combination of repeated contemplation of the 
indirect knowledge of the secondless absolute derived from 
the Upanisadic 3abda and also the ritualistic discipline of 
the prescribed sacrifices and such other rites 4 . 

The author of Sarvasiddhantasamgraha speaks of the Bhatta 
as upholder of the view of liberation as a state of happiness. 
His statement is as follows : Tn the state of final delive¬ 
rance, there occurs, even in the absence of the objects of the 
senses, the experience of the highest bliss. Through this 
experience of eternal bliss, all those who are desirous of the 

1 q* aTTcqrsq^rqr^T ••• ••• i 
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final release, become freed from attachment to the objects of 
the senses, and reach that condition of final deliverance from 
which there is no returning’ 1 . Raghunatha riromani refers 
to the Bhatta view on liberation as a state of happiness and 
refutes it. Narayana, the author of MM, describes liberation 
as a state of happiness : ‘When there is the absolute routing 
out of misery, the mental experience of the happiness that 
already existed in* the soul is said to be liberation by the 
Bhatta’ 2 . But the Bhattas, except Narayana, do not accept 
liberation as a state of happiness. Parthasarathi criticises 
this view of experience of bliss in liberation and says that 
liberation consists in the state of cessation of misery. Gaga- 
bhatta, the author of Bhattacintamani, rejects this view of 
liberation as a state of happiness. Hence liberation, according 
to the Bh&tta, is not of the nature of positive bliss, but is a 
mere negative state of being free from misery. 

The Prabhakara believes, like the Bhatta, that Samsara 
is a beginningless series of births and deaths. Action produces 
consequences which are either merit or demerit. There is no 
escape from the consequence of action. The worldly pleasure 
such as is derived, from hearing songs, love-embrace, sight 
of the moon, tasting sweets, scenting fragrance, etc., is ephe¬ 
meral and connected with pain. The quest for release from 
pain frustrates a person in life and this leads to go beyond 
and transcend the limitations of one’s empirical existence 3 . 
The cycle of births and rebirths will have to be checked in 
order to attain this end. Disintersted performance of duties 
is the means of liberation. 

So, the seeker of liberation should discard optional and 
prohibited rites, which are cause for heaven and hell. He should 
perform regular and occasional rites whose non-performance 
produces sins of ommission of the rites. He should perform 
regular and occasional duties with detachment. While under¬ 
going experiences of results of merit and demerit, he becomes 

1 Sarvasiddanta sahgraha, p. 38. 2 MM, p. 215. 
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free from karmic residua. While practising the knowledge 
of self along with mind control, sense-restraint, etc., he will 
attain the state of liberation, which is described by the Sruti 
text, ‘He never returns to this world of Samsara’ as unreturna- 
ble to the ditch of Samsara. 

The Prabhskara, like the Bhatta, describes liberation as a 
state in which there is no pain. This becomes further clear 
with these references: Sivagrayogin says that according to the 
Prabhakara, liberation consists in the state of total disappear¬ 
ance of pain 1 . Gagabhatta refers to the definition of the Prabha¬ 
kara on liberation as follows ‘The prlgabhava—absence before 
appearance—of pain along with the total absence of pain 2 ’. 
Narayana describes the doctrine of the Prabhakara that there 
is release when the soul remains in its own nature, after all 
the specific qualities like knowledge are destroyed 5 . 


MIND 


The word Manas (mind) might have been derived from the 
root ‘Manu avabodhane’ or ‘Manujnane’. From the meaning 
of the root ‘Man’ and from the experience of the workings and 
activities of mind we can say that mind is the abode of all 
knowledge gained by organs. Mind can remember past things 
when ft comes up to the level of those things. Tt is the expe¬ 
rience of every body that on remembers past things when the 
mind comes up to the level of the past times when they took 
place. The mind has many cells to collect past as well present 
experiences and knowledge of things of the world. 

Mind is described by Kumarila as a sense-organ which 
apprehends pleasure, etc.... Narayana defines it as follows: 

1 stwfo*f:sR?7r5r> nhsr ff?r nt*: t s, Bh. p. 475. 
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“Mind is the internal organ, assumed to be a sense organ as the 
means for the direct experience of happiness etc., all-pervasive 
in size, and motionless'’ 1 . The assumption of the mind as a 
sense organ is made to explain subjective experience. 

There is a rather interesting controversy between the Bhatta 
and other schools about the size of mind. The Vedantin 
accepts mind is of medium size [madhyama parimana] ; thus it 
can assumes the shape of any object under its consideration. It 
traverses through the channel of the sense-organ to grasp the 
object and assumes its shape. In the perception of a pot, e.g., 
the mind assumes the form of the pot. This stage of the mind 
assuming the form of the object is called Vrtti, In grasping 
the object far away from the visual organ, the mind takes a 
journey via the route marked by the sense organs, as the water 
of a tank, going out through a hole, and entering fields through 
channels, comes to have, even like those fields, a quadran¬ 
gular, or other figure 2 . The Bhatta refutes the Vedantin’s view 
on the ground that if mind is presumed to be of intermediary 
magnitude, then, it will become non-eternal. 

The Nyaya-Vaisesika and the Prabhakara say the mind is 
of atomic size. Their argument is as follows. If the mind has been 
possessed of magnitude, it could have come in contact with 
many sense organs at a time so that many knowledges could 
have taken place simultaneously. As many knowledges are 
never produced at once, the mind must be admitted to be 
atomic. The Bhatta refutes this view on the ground that if it 
be atomic, it would follow that in the case of happiness, 
present on the body and produced by sandal paste, there could 
not arise the experience as simultaneous ; this establishes the 
size of the mind as all-pervading. 
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The Naiyayika says that if mind is presumed to be all- 
pervading, then there will occur no cognisability on account 
of the absence of the non-intimate cause that brings about the 
contact between the soul and mind. The Bhatta refutes 
this view and says that it has been established that for space* 
ether, etc., though all-pervading, there is a reciprocal contact* 
which is of their very nature, in the form c the eastern sky’, 
‘the western sky’. And there are syllogisms “Two all-per¬ 
vading substances have reciprocal contact, because while they 
are substances neither producible nor producing, there is no 
intermediate space, like a jar” ‘Ether is in contact with time, 
because, while it is distinct from time, there is no intermediate 
space, like a jar’ 1 . And that our experience is inconclusive 
and cannot be said to be such as would rule out the possibility 
of several knowledges arising at the same time. 

The Prabhakara, like the Naiyayika, establishes the mind 
on the grounds of succession in experience and experiencing 
thoughts and feelings as follows. The soul being all-pervading, 
there is no reason why things should be known in succession. 
This succession of knowledge can be explained by the fact that 
knowledge is got by the movement of mind, which now 
connects with this thing, and now with that; and this enables 
the soul to know things one after another. Then again it is 
observed that the soul is conscious of not only the sensible 
objects, such as colour, odour, and so on, but also pleasure and 
pain, that is to say, of the objects of the nature of feeling. 
And, if in the case of everyone of the sense objects, the soul 
has to use an organ, by means of which alone, it can perceive 
its object, it is only reasonable to infer that, in the case of 
the objects of other classes also, of which the soul is conscious, 
it has to use a sense organ. So the mind is needed as a sense 
organ for experiencing thoughts, feelings and so on. 

This mind, in each sentient being, is only one as indicated 
by the fact that we can be conscious of things in succession. 

l MM, p. 221. 
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There must be an infinite number of minds, as there are an 
Infinite number of souls, one in each experiencing entity. The 
mind is atomic. If mind is presumed to be all-pervading, 
then there will occur no cognisability on occount of the 
absence of the non-intimate cause that brings about the contact 
between the soul and mind. Nor can it be argued ‘Let there be 
contact between two all-pervading substances. What is wrong 
with it V Because, if this view is accepted, the occurance of 
absolute absence of deep sleep has to be accepted in as much 
as the contact between two all-pervading substances is eternal. 
The contact of soul and mind always exists except in a small 
region of the nerve centre. The mind can enter the nerve 
centre only if it is of atomic size, and cause sleep. When the 
mind emerges out of the nerve centre, cognition arises ; this 
establishes the size of the mind is atomic 1 . Even some of the 
Bhattas, like Mandana mi^ra 2 , Vacaspati misra 3 and others, 
accept that the mind is of atomic size. 

The Bhatta accepts the mind as albpervading, thus differs 
from the Prabhakara and the Nyaya-Vai^esika view of it as 
atomic. The Prabhakara, in agreement with the Nyiya-Vais'e- 
sika, accepts the mind as atomic, but would not accept the 
view that the soul is the object of mental perception. 


SOUND 

The Nyaya-Vai^esika holds that sound is produced by 
conjunction, by disjunction and by sound 4 . The first kind of 
sound is produced by the contact of stick with drum ; the spli¬ 
tting sound that is produced when a bamboo is halved, is the 
second kind of sound ; all subsequent sounds reaching the ear 
from the place where the sound is produced first, is the third 
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kind of sound. The production of sound series takes place 
in the manner of waves or in the manner of Kadamba buds. 
Thus, at the first step, sound, such as ‘ka 9 is produced by the 
conjunction of the throat, etc. From the first sound, another 
sound covering the ten quarters, is produced by the very sound. 
By that, another sound enveloping it is produced. In this 
order sound is produced in the ear, when it is perceived. 
So, sound in the alphabetic form is also transitory. The notion 
that “the sound 4 ka’ is produced, and the sound ‘ka’ is 
destroyed” also supports this view. The recognition that 
‘this is that ka’ apprehends only its belonging to the same 
class, as we notice expressions like, ‘The very medicine that 
I made was made by another also’. 

Kumarila criticises this view on the ground that it will 
create many unverifiable assumptions—heard sound is different 
from the said one, acceptance of multiplicity of sounds, sound 
creates another sound similar to it, and so on 1 . And we can 
see many wrong assumptions in this view as follows The 
first sound is produced through the conjunction of throat, etc, 
remaining sounds are produced through the first sound ; the 
sounds other than the last are destroyed by the sound wave next 
to itself, and the last one is destroyed by itself. 
So, to remove all the mistakes better to accept the theory 
of eternality of the letters. Sahara puts forth the mani¬ 
festation of sound as follows. The air particles disturbed by 
the sound provoking stroke strike against the stagnant air- 
particles and produce conjunctions and disjunctions (ripples) 
on all sides, which go on spreading as long as the momentum 
lasts ;— the conjunction and disjunction (ripples) are not 
perceived because the air is imperceptible ; and as for the 
sound, it is heard only so long and so far as the ripples do 
not cease, and after they have ceased, the sound is not heard. 
Thus there is no incogruity at all. It is for this same reason 
that the sound is heard at a greater distance when the wind is 
favourable. So, when a person wishes to express something, 
the air inside the body is moved out of one’s mouth. This air 

1 I SV, Sabda ni. st. 90. 
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is helped by the conjunction and disjunction of one’s palate, 
tongue, etc, manifests the sounds!. So, sound in the form of 
alphabatic is eternal but only the audible sound [dhvani] is 
transitory 2 . 

The Grammarian says sound is neither letter nor sound 
[dhvani]. It is ‘Sphota’ manifested by the letter or sound. 
That is, the sound and the letter are the suggestors of the sugge¬ 
sted Sphota. E.g., that by manifesting which through conglomera¬ 
tion of the letters ‘ghatah’ the idea of pot is obtained, is s'abda 
or Sphota. However, in usage, the term sound denotes letters 
or sound [dhvani]. This is to be understood only in a second¬ 
ary sense. So sound is Sphota only. Parthasarathi rejects 
the Sphota theory by the proof of non-perception. Because 
of its non-perception it is concluded that Sphota has no factual 
existence. He says that in ordinary usage the mental inpress- 
ions are reminders of past experience and here they bring to 
mind the previous Varnas which together with that heard last, 
manifest the sense, where as according to the Grammarian the 
mental impressions manifest Sphota— this function of theirs is 
unverifiable assumption 3 . So this should not be accepted. 

The Nyiya-Vais'esika accepts sound as a quality of ether. 
The Bhatta rejects this view on the ground that it is perceived 
independently of a substratum. One of the criteria of quality 
is that it is perceived invariably as dependent upon a substance. 
It. is only a substance which is independently and directly 
perceived and which can exist as a self subsistent real. Thus 
the criterion of quality being found lacking, and its affinity 
with substance being clearly observable, it stands to reason 
that sound should be accepted as a substance 3 . It is all-perva¬ 
sive. Here the inferences are as follows. ‘Sound is all-pervasive, 
because it is an intangible substance’ and ‘Sound is all-pervasive, 
because it is substance without parts, like soul’. 

1 3rftnri%7 afarr zrTq-qffwfarrrfr — sBh, 1-1-13. 

2 STJTc^TftT^efr 3TZ[: sjrtGSsft qTtftcWSm » 

*r atftnRnmft =* 1 sv, Sabda ni. st. 122. 

3 sTshFfnrart sRv'rftrasm; - sd p. 94. 
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The sound is eternal. Here the syllogism is as follows— 
‘Sound is eternal, because while it is existent, it has no cause, 
like ether’. So is established its eternality. The notions ‘The 
sound ‘ka’ is produced and the sound ‘ka’ is destroyed’ are 
conditioned by the existence and non-existence of the pro¬ 
ximity of a manifester, so these do not sublate the eternality 
of sound. The recognition ‘This is that ‘ka’ also proves the 
eternality of sound. So articulate sound is eternal. 

The Prabhakara, like the Bhatta, accepts eternality of 
sound. Salikanatha criticises the Nyaya Vaisesika, view- i.e. 
sound is transitory and establishes that sound is eternal 1 . He 
says that the notions, ‘The ga is orginated, and the ga is destroyed’ 
should be understood in the meaning of the audible sound 
[dhvani] mainfesttng the letter. The recognition ‘this is that 
ga’ is also establishes the eternality of sound. Only the 
difference between the Bhatta and the Prabhakara regarding 
sound is the former accepts it as a independent substance and 
the latter establishes it as a quality of the substance ether. 




V * 



1 3f?q esflfPP. p. 356. 



